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New -“rtiyhl Outdoor Telephone Booth—Larger, well-lighted 


There’s Something New 


I here Sa new look to the telephone th S¢ 
days. You see it in color telephone s for the 
home and office Hlere it is again in’ the 


herlight Outdoor I clephone Booths. 


They alle mighty attractive and comtort 


able. Well-lighted, day 
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and night lip-up 
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omlortable, Designed fo s all l 1 weather 


in Telephone Booths 


for service 24 hours a day, every day in the veat 


These new booths are typical of an accel 
crated program to broaden the usefulness. of 


the telephone and increase the market for 


its services. Each of the many developments 


NOW appearmg creates new convenience and 


1 greater demand for telephone service by 


more and more people 
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REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS 
ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


ORMS 


SPECIALISTS! 


You bet... it takes a specialist to produce accounting 
machine forms that protect the efficiency of your 
accounting machines. If your present forms do not 
record all the information you desire, if they do not 
register perfectly, if they do not provide perfectly 
legible copies, if you want Precision made accounting 
machine forms at an attractive price . . . call in the 


specialist, your Reynolds & Reynolds Representative 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 18666 


PLANTS DAYTON NA OW AS TEKA‘S 





Gives instant answers--no presetting of dials, 
bars, levers to slow you down. Floating Touch 


speeds figure work by making it easier. 


Three-Way Error Control gives automatic 
accuracy. Call the Comptometer representative. 


Electric and non-electric modela 


COMPTOMETER ADDING- 

CALCULATING MACHINES are 

made only by Felt & Tarrant 

Manufacturing Co., and sold 

exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1717 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Tlinois. Offices in principal 
U. 8. cities and throughout the world 


COMPTOMETER 
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Cover scene this month shows 
hydroelectric power production 
at Hoover Dam between Ne- 
vada and Arizona 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES sign and layout will be a fea- 


ture of the December issue. It 


When Sales and Office Managers Pull Together Eugene Whitmore 8 will be written by Kenneth Rip- 


nen, specialist in the field, who 
















Improving Company Meetings—From Special Group Studies 14 heads Kenneth 52. Rienen Co 
Hospitality Pays Off . Karl Detzer 16 in New York. The section will 

‘ a ee Deans P serve as an excellent reference 
European Sales Techniques —aas prayel 24 guide for readers now making 






changes in their offices or who 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL contemplate such changes in the 


future 







. 






Pennyless Bookkeeping Solves Accounting Delays 12 

. . . @ Sas ities Conference leaders who have 
Noise Control Can Improve Offices L.F. Van Houten 18 wouhiie eeaiian the desetsien 
Ten Ways to Save Expenses Harry L. Wylie 22 on the beam will be interested 





in a feature next month which 
will picture and describe some 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS of Gs tmnel eee aaa 


string meetings. A constructive 







Job Evaluation for Salaried Workers 1. Slaton 19 twist will be added: Advice on 
Operating Flow Charts Aid Work Simplification William Seamar 20 = - — the po — these 
ArIOUS wes O wopie 






New Systems and Equipment 49 
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EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS An article explaining how 


Lincoln-Mercury systemized its 

Human Relations in Business 46 quality control will also appear 
in the December issue. The new 

system required quite an array 

INTERESTING PERSONALITIES of modern office equipment, in- 


. nit , cluding filing equipment for 

The Man Without a Hobby sli Nort ll punched tapes The ener also 
He Rose From Salesman to President George W. Keitl 30 uses special punched cards and 

a Flexowriter which punches a 

tape as a byproduct of the reg 

DEPARTMENTS ular typing operation. The De- 


cember issue will also contain 












Offices in the News 4 New Books 54 another in our series of articles 
Business Tips 52 Business on the March 56 on ar simplification within 
the office 
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* Your Key to 
Better Teamwork, 
Greater Production 


PERSONNEL 
HANDBOOK 


Ilow to with a 

company s most impor 

tant asset-— pe ople. The 

Personne! Handbook is the one complete 
reference to policies and techniques that 
help you make wise personnel decisions 
kind, Supervisors, department 
othee managers, and personnel 
directors will find in this Handbook 
reliable plans and ideas, authoritative 


deal 


of every 
heads, 


answers to many vital questions, from 
the experience of leading companies. 
20 big sections cover: personnel pro 
grams; job analysis; wage and salary 
administration; merit rating; health 
labor contracts; morale; pub 
lic relations; the audit 
scores of important subjects organized 


services; 


personnel 


for quick use in one volume. 65 Con 


tributors, 1167 pp., 262 ills $10 


RONALD HANDBOOKS are 


standard throughout the world 


recognized as 
Thousands 
consider them the first place to go for help 
Fach Handbook offers, in compact form, the 
cum total of useful experience in ite field 
From all available sources the Handbooks 
review, condense, and coordinate the essence 


of successful practice 


Accountants’ Handbook 


Ohver 9O Contributors. 1505 Pages. 287 
IHustrations, 3rd Edition, $10 


Cost Accountants’ Handbook 


Over 70 Contributors. 1482 Pages. 556 
Illustrations, tables $10 


Financial Handbook 


65S Contributors, 1269 Pages. 159 Illus 
trations. Srd Edition, $10 


Marketing Handbook 


69° Contributors, 1321 Pages. 226 Charts 
Illustrations. 810 


Production Handbook 


0 Contributors. 1676 Pages. 771 Forms 
Charts, Illustrations. $10 


[= "USE COUPON TO ORDER~ ~ 


Please send books checked 
Personnel Handbook $10 
| Accountants’ Handbook 10 
| | Cost Accountants’ Handbook 10 
| ° Financial Handbook 10 
| | Marketing Handbook 10 
Production Handbook 10 

(Save postage by remitting with order 


Woney refunded if not satisfied.) 


Bill firm 





Check enclosed Bill me 
Name 


Firm 


Address 


City 


HE RONALD PRESS COMPAN 
15 East 26th St. © New York 10 








Pancllit's new offices in Skokie, Ill., make maximum use of movable parti- 
tions, giving privacy to an unusually high percentage of company employees 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Art in the Office is a feature of 
the new headquarters of Panellit, 
Inc., Skokie, Ill. The president’s 
wife had a hand in selecting the 
pictures which decorate the lobby, 
offices, and cafeteria. For lovers 
of abstract art, the-paintings must 
be invigorating; but for others 
who like to understand the paint- 
ings they look at, the bold splashes 
of color may have a different ef- 
fect—-particularly in the cafeteria. 
The offices make liberal use of 
movable walls, and the usual 
broad expanse of window space is 
not evident here. Virtually all the 
window area is found along a nar- 
row strip at the ceiling. The office 
is air conditioned and illuminated 
with recessed fluorescent lighting. 
The sprawling new building en- 
abled Panellit, maker of control 
panels, to move from a half dozen 
Chicago locations into one build- 
ing in suburban Skokie. 


Production Control bottlenecks 
have been opened at North Ameri- 
can Aviation, El Segundo, Calif., 
with a new system of photocopy- 
ing. One of the objectives of the 


new system was to cut down the 
effort involved in conveying in- 
formation from fabricating to as- 
sembly departments. The old 
method required followup person- 
nel in the shop to pass along in- 
formation verbally or by manual 
copying. Delays and various othe! 
bottlenecks made the new system 
necessary. It makes use of 23 
APECO photocopying machines 
spotted in 20 different departments 
in North American’s California 
plants. Use of photocopying ma- 
chines has reduced the number of 
stock chasers, followup men, and 
troubleshooters. It has been es- 
timated that the average followup 
man formerly traveled about 8 
miles in a single shift around the 
plant under the old system. Now 
the form itself accomplishes the 
followup. As an example of sav- 
ings, one type of order required 
3.4 minutes each to fill out manual- 
ly, but it now takes only about 40 
seconds for each of these orders. 
North American’s plans for future 
construction include a $1.5 million 
headquarters building at El Se- 
gundo, which will provide space 
for executive offices. 
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Tiny Tape Recorders apparently 
are going over well with business- 
men who want to record conversa- 
tions on the road. While there are 
smaller wire recorders, Mohawk 
Business Machines Corporation in 
Brooklyn claims to make _ the 
smallest tape recorder—its size is 
815 by 1% by 3% inches. The de- 
vice weighs a little over 3 pounds. 
Many traveling men naturally pre- 
fer a recording device—-whether 
large or small—because they thus 
eliminate the drudgery of making 
out reports manually during the 
evening. 


Largest Building may some day 
go up over the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York, according 
to Webb & Knapp, one of the or- 
ganizations looking into the Ter- 
minal’s financial problems. The 
huge operating deficit of the Ter- 
minal is incurred in handling mail, 
express, baggage, commuters and 
other passengers; and the New 
York Central System would like 
to see the deficit cut and possibly 
eliminated. The new building, ac- 
cording to Webb & Knapp, would 
contain upwards of 5 million 
square feet in area and would pro- 
duce a return “consistent with its 
cost and the value of the air 
rights.” The office structure 
would contain more space than 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart and 
would have 80 stories. 


Move From Downtown is on the 
schedule for Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., publisher of law re- 
ports. The publishing company is 
now located in downtown Chicago, 
but it plans to move in 1956 to 
new offices on the city’s Northwest 
Side, a site not far from the city 
limits. The new building will have 
a two-story office structure and a 
one-story plant. There will be air 
conditioning and a cafeteria for 
the firm’s 800 employees. 


Mailing Operation is streamlined 
at American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company’s new offices at 50 
Varick Street, New York City. The 
new offices are home for divisions 
of the treasury and comptroller’s 
departments. In mailing dividend 
checks to the approximately 
1,333,000 share owners, AT&T 
has a mechanical setup which 
finishes the job in short order. A 
machine counts the checks, which 
are inserted in an envelope with 
an enclosure by another machine, 
then sealed and metered. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Office folding machine 
little larger than 

a typewriter... 

& costs less! 


@ This Pitney-Bowes Folding Machine 
will save any office the hours now spent 
in costly hand folding—will free your 
girls for more important jobs. Costing 
less than a typewriter, it quickly pays 


for itself in even a small office. 


@ The FH, electrically driven, with 
semi-automatic feed, is fast and 
accurate. It can make two folds 

at once—and double-fold letter 

sheets up to 5,000 per hour! 
(Automatic feed optional at 

slight extra cost.) Even folds 

sheets stapled together et 
@ The FH makes eight different folds, 
handles paper from 3x3 to 842 x 14 


inches in a wide range of weights and The littl 


semi-automatt 
Model FH can 
double-fold 5,000 


sheets an hourl 


finishes. And you can set it for any job 
in only a few seconds—by simply mov- 
ing two knobs to adjust for the wanted 


fold widths...easy as tuning your TV! 


@ Call your nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration. Or send _ the 


coupon for free illustrated booklet 


The larger, fully 

automatic, FM 

folds up to 
19,000 sheets ~ 


per hour 


Move indicator knobs to widths wanted 
And it's ready to g0 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, In or 


of the postage meter 94 branch office 


2132 Pacific St., Stamford, C« 


Folding Machines to 


Name 


Firm 


| Send free booklet on 


with service in 259 cities in U. 8. and Canada Addres 





14 daily uses for 


Copying 


oem 
KODAK 
VERIFAX 
PRINTER 


only $240 


% 


This completely different machine 
gives you 3 photo-exact copies in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ each. 


Thousands of companies report their 
savings quickly pay for it—often in a 
month, You'll find it indispensable, too 

f When you need a COpy of a doc u- 
ment in a hurry 

2. When routing a letter will take too 
much time. 

3. When you can answer a letter with 
a notation in margin 

4. When an incoming letter calls for 
immediate action by several pe ople 

5. When you need extra copies of an 
invoice or other incoming record. 

6. When you do not wish to rele: 
an original document from your file 

7. When you cannot get enough read 
able carbons in one typing 

8. When you forget to ask for carbons 

9. When you need more copies than 
you anticipated 

10. When copies of original work 
sheets are suitable for distribution 

I 4 When you need copies of ske tc hes, 
news items, et 

12. When an original is confidential. 

13. When a central copying service 
cannot give you fast enough service. 

14, When you want to end costly re- 
typing, proofreading on any job. 

Free demonstration in your 
office. No obligation. 


—— MAIL COUPON TODAY— — 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free booklet 


and names of near by dealers 1 


Name 





Company —— 
Address 


City _ State 


Prices quoted are subject to 
change without notice. 


Lettow. FROM READERS 


Slow Answers 
To the Editor: 


“Because of the company’s strict 
rule requiring that all letters be an- 
swered within 3 business days, no 
neglected epistles were discovered 
among the ruins.” This excerpt from 
a writeup on the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company's “Clean-up Week” 
struck home with me. It is something 
I thought you might like to write an 
editorial on, or do some research or 
survey work or the like. 

So many firms are extremely slow 
in answering or handling routine let- 
ters; about 10 days to 2 weeks is the 
best that can be expected. Surely this 
delay cannot be due entirely to too 
much work. A large part of it must 
be due to lack of proper organization 
or coordination and outmoded pro- 
cedures. This delay must cost a great 
deal in lost sales and loss of good- 
will through annoyance and incon- 
venience to those waiting for an an- 
swer for service, and yet these firms 
fail to realize this. 

Firms by the dozens spend huge 
sums for advertising to get new cus- 
tomers; yet these same firms throw 
overboard, without a thought appar- 
ently, the happy customers and good- 
will they already have through sloppy, 
tardy correspondence and poor service 
handling. 

This is a field in which a lot of 
improvement could be made, bene- 
fiting the firms themselves and those 
that deal with them or use their prod- 
ucts.—H. W. McMULLEN, MaGirl 


Foundry & Furnace Co., Bloomington 
Illinois. 

Mr. McMULLEN: Your idea for an 
article is very good, and I am sure 
that we can come up with something 
which will be of interest to all of our 
readers 


Correction 


To the Editor: 

Bankers Life and Casualty Com 
pany’s Director of Research, C. An- 
drew Bostrom, has called my atten- 
tion to your mention of his paper on 
“Co-Auto-Mation” in the Septembe1 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 

On page 48, Mr. Bostrom was re- 
ferred to as president of the com- 
pany. Our company president is John 
D. MacArthur. 

Since Mr. MacArthur is extremely) 
prominent in the insurance industry 
and generally recognized nationally 
not only as president of this com- 
pany, but in connection with many 
other activities, we would appreciate 
a “correction” in a future issue 

Please be assured that we recognize 
that editorial errors are often neces- 
sarily a part of human fallibility 
Also, that it is not our policy to re- 
quest a correction unless we feel an 
error is of sufficient importance to 
warrant it 

Kindly accept our sincere appre 
ciation for your assistance and Cco- 
operation. We are quite proud to 
again be represented in your fine pub- 
lication.-VAUGHN W. SUMMERS, di- 
rector of public relations, Bankers 
Life and Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill 
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Duplicating Methods Chart 


To the Editor: 


In your July 1954 issue, you did a 
study on duplicating methods which 
was of particular interest to me 

On page 34, the chart on “General 
Foods’ Analysis of Duplicating Proc- 
esses” indicated the cost for produc- 
ing copies by various methods. How- 
ever, I was not certain whether or not 
the figures shown in the last column 
(Time-Cost) were merely the cost of 
labor to run the machine after the 
stencil master or plate had been pre- 
pared, or whether other charges, such 
as material, preparation time, and so 
forth were also included in these 
figures. 

I would appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give me, as I am anxious 
to make some comparisons on our 
own duplicating costs.—-ELINOR C 
Murpny, Sperry Products, Inc., Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 


Miss MurepHy: The General Foods’ 
chart which we reproduced had vir- 
tually no explanatory material along 
with it. I suggest you write to Miss 
Gail C. Berrien at General Foods Cor- 
poration, 250 North St., White Plains, 
N. Y., for further information 


Executives Handbook 


a 


the 1999 PERSONAL RECORD BOOK for Executives 


To the Editor: Each year just before the Christmas season, Dartnell publishes this 
Personal Record Book. America’s topflight business executives, many 
of whom have used it regularly since 1925, say it is the finest personal 
desk book in the world. It makes an impressive, distinctive, and 
memorable Christmas gift which can’t be misunderstood. 


Do you still publish a book entitled 
American Business Handbook? The 
copy I have was copyrighted in 1937 
I have found the book useful and 


would like to know if there is a late 
edition available, what the cost is, 
and where it may be obtained 
Epwarp J. PHILLIPS, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: It just so happens 
that a much enlarged version of that 
handbook is just off the press. En- 
titled Executives Handbook, it is be- 
ing offered as a premium with a 26- 
issue subscription to AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS for $8.50. The book will contain 
480 pages of information on work 
simplification and other ramifications 
of managing a business profitably 


Stencil Moistener 
To the Editor: 


I have read your August issue and 
am particularly interested in an ar- 
ticle by Helen Waterman on page 18, 
containing a picture of a stencil mois- 
tening machine which I would like to 
obtain. If you could procure the name 
and address of the manufacturer or 
supplier of this machine, I would ap- 
preciate it very much.—F. O’GoRMAN 
Edwards Company Inc., Norwalk 
Connecticut 


Mr. O’GOoRMAN: We cannot posi- 
tively identify the stencil moistening 
machine, so I have contacted the 
author and asked her to send you the 
information. 
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or $63.60 a dozen; 


Size 5 by 8 inches — 200 pages for appointments 
200 pages of data — Bound in leather 


Daily appointment secretary ruled for half 
hourly engagements and notations 


List of recommended hotels and motels 
principal cities in U. S. and overseas 


Meeting dates Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Opti 
mist clubs, and executive associations 


Simplified forms for recording tax deduc 
tions, income, and expenses 


City and county buying power information 
for 1955 sales planning 


Railroad and air fares between principal 
cities, U. S. and Canada 


International air possenger and freight 
rates, flying time, U. S port of departure 


Your Choice 


*® Tabulation 1946-1954 price ranges leading 
shares on New York Exchange 


Highway mileage between principal cities 
U. S. and Canada 


Directory of resort hotel accommodations 
available for business meetings 


Calendar of important anniversaries and 
coming events of 1955 


Section for recording investments, insur 


ance, golf scores, and other data 


1930-1954 dividend record and bid prices 


of shores, leading investment companies 


Radio 


and business poper rates 


television newspaper magarine 


of Bindings 


Your 1955 Personal Record Books can be bound in Black Sheepskin at $6.00 each, 
in Tan Mission leather at $6.50 each, or $69.00 a dozen; in 
de luxe Red Morocco at $8.00 each, or $88.80 a dozen. Individual names may be 
imprinted in gold at 30 cents each. All prices quoted are plus postage 


Write today for full information and quantity prices 





THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave 
CHICAGO 40, Itt 











Much of Steel Sales’ business comes 
by telephone to the salesmen, shown 
in this office, and the aim is to get the 
orders in the plant in less than 1 
hour after they are received by phone 


When the Sales and Office Managers 


Orders that take months to get will not be lost where there 


is full cooperation in the various departments 


T is not unusual for a salesman 

of Steel Sales Corporation to 
work 1, 2, or even more years to 
sell a new customer his first order. 

“Then,” says C. H. Roper, vice 
president of the company, “we can 
lose that customer the very first 
time he telephones us. We can lose 
him through some unavoidable er- 
ror, through carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, or lack of courtesy, or any 
one of many other causes. 

“When we lose a_ customer 
through some mistake or failure in 
the office, we lose the potential 
future profit from him, plus the 
cost of all the sales effort we have 
exerted to obtain his business. That 
is why we never let anyone answer 
telephones in our offices without 
having considerable training and 
experience.” 

Mr. Roper says that it requires 
5 years to train a good telephone 
salesman; and at times, under cer- 
tain conditions and in certain de- 
partments, as much as 80 per cent 
of the company’s business comes 
over the telephone. 

Steel Sales Corporation sells a 
wide variety of metals—steel, 
brass, copper, aluminum, nickel al- 
loy metals, stainless steel, welding 
and soldering materials, foundry 
alloys, and mill products. The com- 


8 


pany has 65 outside salesmen. 
Home offices and the warehouse at 
Chicago, Ill., are augmented by 
warehouses in Detroit, Mich.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and St. Louis, 
Mo.; with sales offices at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Its stock and price book lists ap- 
proximately 18,000 items. It’s a 
complicated business, operated on 
strict time schedules, and every 
effort must be made to keep all de- 
livery or shipment promises. 

The company’s basic philosophy 
is, “Do it like the customer wants 
it done.”’ And while Mr. Roper con- 
stantly repeats, “We do not always 
succeed in giving the prompt serv- 
ice we promise-—because we make 
mistakes, or sometimes promise 
something we cannot deliver—-we 
do try to exert every possible 
human effort to maintain a high 
standard of customer service.”’ 

Before any man is assigned to 
a telephone order desk, he must 
have had experience in one or 
more other departments, where he 
learns the company’s stock, prices, 
routine, and absorbs some of the 
company attitude toward its 
customers. 


The young man coming into 


in the office 


Steel Sales may work in the ware- 
house, in the order department, or 
he may be put to some routine 
task where he can learn the rudi- 
ments of the business. 

After weeks of this type of 
work, he may be assigned a desk 
between two experienced telephone 
salesmen. He acts as their assist- 
ant, watches them work, hears 
what they say to customers, and 
sees how they handle the business. 

While he is learning, he may at- 
tend, along with much more ex- 
perienced men, a series of classes, 
in which different department ex- 
ecutives instruct employees. These 
weekly classes are carefully 
planned so that each executive 
tells a new story and does not re- 
peat facts which have been covered 
previously. 

Finally, the man (sitting be- 
tween two experienced telephone 
salesmen) may be told, “You take 
this call.”’ Then he is, to some ex- 
tent at least, on his own. But many 
long months will elapse before 
he is considered a full-fledged tele- 
phone salesman. 

Just teaching men to answer the 
telephone courteously is not enough 
to insure prompt and _ intelligent 
telephone service to customers. The 
telephone salesman must have 
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to Shipping Platform 











different points to make sure orders 
are progressing as fast as they should. 
Quick action is taken for slow orders 
to make sure they are shipped on time 


‘sq Pull Together 


every possible office aid to help 
speed his work. Steel Sales Cor- 
poration believes that telephone 
selling requires: 

1. Long and carefully planned 
training. 

2. Modern equipment and up-to- 
date systems. 

3. Hearty cooperation between 
departments. 

4. Accurate records—prices, in- 
ventories, customer data, product 
information, and so forth. 

5. Strict time schedules to pre- 
vent delays. 

Let’s watch the telephone sales- 
man to see how he works. He sits 
at a desk with special switch- 
boxes. Calls come through to him 
quickly, sometimes by reference 
from the company switchboard, 
and at other times, by the cus- 
tomer asking for him by name. 

At his fingertips is a pad which 
is neither an order form nor a re- 
quest for prices. It may be used 
for either. If the customer asks 
about certain items, the salesman 
writes this quickly and, in more 
than 90 per cent of the cases, he 
can answer the customer’s ques- 
tions about prices, delivery, 
whether or not the wanted items 
are in stock, and so forth. In case 
the salesman needs to refer to 
records, he has the stock list with- 
in arm’s reach. He can refer to it 
quickly. More than this, he has a 
Kardex visible record perpetual 
inventory file. And, of course, he 
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Entire system is constantly checked at 


















By Eugene Whitmore 


has all prices, carefully arranged 
for instant quotation. 

As the 
items mentioned by the custome! 
on the other end of the wire, he 
may not know whether this is to 
be an inquiry or an order. If it 
turns out to be an order, the sales 
man writes it, 
record of when delivery is wanted, 
and the name of somebody in the 
customer’s organization to call if 
it becomes necessary to call him 
back about the order. 

This sheet is dated and timed 
and signed by the man who took it 
over the telephone. This record is 
passed on to the order writers, who 
write the order on Electromati« 
typewriters, using a 13- to 15-part 
pregathered or snap-out form 
Once every 15 minutes a messenger 
arrives at each order-writing sta 
tion to take the orders to the credit 
department, where they are passed 
upon within a matter of minutes 
except in cases where there must 


salesman writes the 


prices it, obtains a 


be a credit investigation. The con 
stant aim is to have orders in the 
plant in less than 1 hour after re 
ceipt over the telephone. And this 
aim is achieved in the great ma 
jority of cases. The entire system 
is constantly policed by checking 
the orders at different points, such 
as the credit, traffic, or other de 
partments, and comparing the 


time on each order with the clock 
Thus, if orders are in the credit 
department at 11 a.m. which were 


received prior to 10 a.m., special 


action is taken to get them back 
on schedule 

The one-time carbon forms are 
different for country and city 
orders. City orders are not ac 
knowledged; country orders are, 

A bill of lading is not incor 
porated in this order form, for the 
simple reason that many shipments 
are made via leased trucks, or spe 
cial trucks hired for Steel Sales 
only. On shipments made by these 
trucks, no bill of lading is neces 
sary. A special insert is used where 
the customer requires multiple 
copies, 

The sales department at Steel 
Sales is divided into two basic de 
partments: (1) The telephone ordet 
men, and (2) telephone order men 
and correspondents. The company 
has learned that customers do not 
relish having their telephone calls 
transferred from one person ot! 
department to another. It is a 
strict rule that the man who an 
swers a call must attempt to serve 
the customer, even though the call 
would ordinarily go to another 
person 

If a customer calls for a certain 
salesman by name, and this sales 
man is talking on the telephone at 
the moment, the call is given to 
salesman who explains 
that the other man is busy at the 
moment, and says, “Can I help 


another! 


you?” In case the customer asks 


for some technical information 
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such as, ‘‘What steel would you 
recommend for this product,” the 
salesman decides quickly whether 
he can answer it or if it needs to 
be transferred to some specially 
trained and experienced specialist 
or technical man. But the man who 
originally answers the telephone 
must make every attempt to serve 
anybody he contacts on the tele- 
phone. 

Naturally, some highly technical 
questions arise. These are referred 
to trained metallurgists, specializ- 
ing in corrosion and fabrication 
characteristics of nickel alloys, 
aluminum, brass, stainless steel, 
and steel. 

It would be simpler if the tele- 
phone operator could switch all 
calls to the men known to be free 
at the moment, or to men she 
knows to be qualified to serve the 
customer, but customers do not 
want it this way. For example, one 
of the telephone and correspond- 
ence men may sign a letter an- 
swering an inquiry, and the cus- 
tomer calls back and asks for this 
man by name. The telephone opera- 
tors do not ask the caller what he 
wants to talk to the man about, 
nor do they attempt to “screen” 
calls. The caller reaches the per- 
son asked for without delay if pos- 
sible. If the man happens to be 
busy, away from his station, or ab- 
sent, the caller is so informed and 
the call is then switched to another 
person, 

Customers constantly call for 
information—“When will my 
order be shipped?” or similar ques- 
tions. These calls are respected, 
and answered promptly, but at 
times some “look-up” is necessary. 
Many such calls come to _ high- 
priced men whose time is too valu- 
able to spend tracing orders ot 
consulting records. In such cases, 
the customer is informed that he 
will be called back and given the 
proper information. These calls are 
referred to younger men in the 
service department who call the 
customer and give him the infor- 
mation needed. 

No matter how much the com- 
pany tries, no matter how well it 
is equipped for the work it does, 
the human element must be con- 
sidered. Human beings make mis- 
takes, and to guard against having 
these mistakes cause the loss of a 
customer there is a constant fol- 
lowup on every order in process, 
As it is now, the fact that an order 
is in the plant a second day with- 
out shipment calls for an auto- 
matic investigation to determine 
why. 
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Posture chairs, modern machines, comfortable working conditions are among 


the reasons why company employees can turn out so much work with few errors 


me. 
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Records are almost at arm's length at Steel Sales, enabling the employees 


to give accurate information to customers without asking them to “‘hold the line'’ 


“If it appears that a customer's 
order will be delayed,” explains 
Mr. Roper, “we try to call him 
and explain, get his permission to 
delay the shipment, or to make a 
special effort to start the order on 
its way if the delivery date is 
critical to the customer. 

“We try to anticipate complaints 
by explaining to the customer any 
delay before he inquires or com- 
plains. There is a constant effort 


to impress upon everybody in our 
organization the importance of 
keeping promises, and_ shipping 
exactly when the customer asks 
for shipment. It is our belief that 
the customer, and not somebody 
in our organization, is the boss; 
and if we promise shipment Thurs- 
day, we should keep that promise 
and not delay the shipment until 
Friday without explanation.” 


(Continued on page 
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Harry Soref (wearing necktie) invented or modified every machine in the Master Lock Company plant, and his door 


is always open to any employee who wants to see him. Laminated lock he invented is sold in stores all over the country 


The Mau Without a Hobby 


The man who invented laminated padlocks has no hobbies 


or any similar outside interests, for locks take all of his time 


By Wells Norris 


HERE have been many stories 

about businessmen who say 
their work is their hobby. But 
Harry Soref undoubtedly is the 
best example today of such an 
individual. 

His work is padlocks, and his 
thoughts are centered about these 
locks during most of the day and 
night. He is up before daylight 
and is in the plant at the Master 
Lock Company in Milwaukee 
around 4 or 5 o'clock every morn- 
ing. He works on Saturday and 
Sunday, and said recently that he 
is “letting up” some now by going 
home at a reasonable hour in the 
afternoon—rather than spending 
his evenings at the plant. 

Harry Soref’s intense concentra- 
tion on his work keeps him from 
driving a car. He cannot sit in a 
movie more than half an hour 
without getting restless and eager 
to get back to the subject he knows 
best—padlocks. Admitting that his 
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concentration on detail makes him 
a nagger, he finds fault with a 
multitude of minor things. A but 
ton off his shirt, a piece of pape1 
on the floor at the plant are little 
irritations that incense him. 

Recently, at a drugstore in Mil 
waukee, he ordered buttered toast 
then stared in amazement when 
the clerk “used a paint brush to 
butter the toast.’’ Mr. Soref walked 
out of the store in disgust. Years 
ago, when his preoccupation with 
locks was just as great as today 
he forgot he was married 2 weeks 
after the wedding—and lived at 
his family home for a few days 
before his frantic wife discovered 
where he was 

Asked why he got up so early 
in the morning, he replied, ‘‘The 
nights are too long.’’ He wakes up 
with a new idea and can hardly 
wait until he gets down to the 
plant to start developing it. Dur 
ing his evenings at home—even 


if guests are often 
catnaps three or four times, as he 
puts it, “from exhaustion.” Then 
when he goes to bed, he has trouble 
dropping off to sleep. 

Mr. Soref likes to eat five or six 
times a day, but weight is no prob- 
lem with him. He is small in stat 
ure and wiry in build. A teetotaler, 
he was a chain-smoker until he cut 
down recently 

While officially listed as 
tary and treasurer of Master Lock 
Harry Soref is the in 


present-——he 


secre 


Company 
vento! founder, 
general “idea’’ man. He once had 
his office alongside those of other 
company executives, but was irri 
tated by the little daily interrup 
tions. Therefore, he now has his 
office right off the production 
floor, beside the drafting room. He 
has no secretary to bother him, no 
papers piled on his desk 

In fact, his office was plain and 


designer and 
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Dravo's central accounting depart- 
ment handles accounting work for all 


Pennyless ff 


N his poem, “The Hardships of 
Accounting,” Poet Robert Frost 
advised: 


. . . Nobody was ever meant 
To remember or invent 
What he did with every cent.” 


The posting operation from journal to general ledger involves only rounded dol 


lars, and it is estimated that posting and balancing time have been cut one-third 


There are thousands of bank 
clerks, bookkeepers, accountants, 
and even housewives who would 
have to disagree. They are the 
ones who have spent hours toiling 
with ledgers, books, invoices, and 
receipts, trying to trace a few 
stray pennies to make their ac- 
counts balance. 

All these efforts become un- 
necessary as business, industry, 
and the Government—and the 
housewife—adopt this pennyless 
bookkeeping practice, also known 
as “centsless accounting’ and 
“whole-dollar accounting.”’ 

It’s a simple proposition—mere 
ly eliminate the pennies in all ac- 
counting transactions and let the 
law of equalization do the balanc- 
ing. Until 4 years ago, not many 
companies used the practice, al- 
though Bethlehem Steel Company 
had adopted it some time pre- 
viously. Possibly it seemed too 
simple to exacting students of cost 
accounting. 

Plant property cards show transition to new system. Top card showed pennies, Today, however, more and more 
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middle card used during changeover, and bottom card without pennies companies—as well as some Gov- 
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six operating components of firm. 
System has definitely reduced costs 


ernment departments—-are adopt- 
ing pennyless bookkeeping. It saves 
time and expense, as well as an ac- 
countant’s sanity. 

Interest in the method began to 
grow in January of 1950. Then, a 
talk by an accounting executive of 
a large industrial and engineering 
firm, Dravo Corporation, started 
the ball rolling. The late L. F. 
Adams, auditor of this organiza- 
tion, spoke before a small group 
of cost accountants in Greens- 
burg, Pa., about 35 miles outside 
Pittsburgh. The idea wasn’t new 
even then. Other firms had _ in- 
vestigated and, in a few instances, 
applied some of the principles of 
this bookkeeping technique. 

What was new, however, was the 
full expression and simplified ex- 
planation of what the idea was 
and what it could do. 

A few lines, superficially report- 
ing the elements of this idea, ap- 
peared in business magazines and 
newspapers. They prompted scores 
of requests for more information 
and answers to specific problems 
from such firms as Esso Standard 
Oil, Allied Stores, Armco Steel, 
Miles Laboratories, National Gyp- 
sum, Aluminum Company of 
America, as well as Max Factor of 
Hollywood, several railroads, U. S 
Government departments, state 
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This well-equipped tabulating section processes all accounting records for the 


entire corporation. Pennies have not been eliminated on all accounts at Dravo 


s Bookkeeping Solves Accounting Delays 





An article in AMERICAN BUSINESS back in April 1951, first 


stirred up interest in pennyless bookkeeping. This article 


brings the reader up to date on the system at Dravo, one 


of the pioneers in the field, and also at several other firms 





comptrollers, colleges, and a va 
riety of other organizations. 

That was only the beginning 
On March 13, 1951, Mr. Adams 
again spoke on the same subject 
before the Milwaukee Chapter of 
Controllers Institute of America 
Then the gates really opened wide 
as hundreds of additional letters 
poured in. 

Just what was this idea that 
American business and industry 
and Government were so eager to 
grasp? Briefly, it is based on the 
proved formula of equalization 
It’s the proposition that if a suf 
ficient volume of entries are made 
the manipulation of the pennies in 
all accounting transactions would 
tend to equalize. Therefore, elimi 
nating the pennies in all figures 
would have no appreciable effect 
on accounting practices or balan 


ing of ledgers, provided the basic 


figures were consistently rounded 
in accordance with simple rules 
and procedures. 

Here’s the simple formula for 
penny elimination: All penny fig 
ures up to and including 49 cents 
are dropped. Those figures of 51 
cents and over are rounded to the 
next highest dollar. Thus, $10.49 is 
entered as $10.00, while $10.51 be 
comes $11.00. Whether the figures 
are rounded or carried out to 
cents, the total is $21.00. This 
formula works whether applied to 
thousands and millions of dollars, 
gallons pounds, 
other unit 

One problem that had to be 


pesos oI any 


overcome was how to balance sta 
tistically those sums ending in ex 
actly 50 cents. This relatively 
small problem often 
tumbling block in attempted ap 


proved a 
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Improving Company Meetings— 
From Special Group Studies 




















Why Attitudes Change During Discussions 


Dislikes and rivalries often get meetings off to a 


slow start, according to a study made during 22 dif- 
[FIRST phase | Mt D DL E ferent conferences. 
The meeting may start off with joking and laugh- 


ing and some complimenting, but there are inevitably 
Number of the negative actions of belitting others, not talking, 
ICVIONS per arguing, and obvious signs of nervousness. 
group. The last phase of a meeting is usually the smoothest, 
for many of the earlier hostilities have been ironed 
out, and people feel more at ease with one another. 
The atmosphere is friendlier, and the pace of the dis- 
cussion is much faster than at the beginning. 

On the other hand, there is likely to be an abrupt 

increase in negative actions near the end of most 
meetings, because some people show resentment at 
having to give up pet ideas or prejudices which were 
previously held. This momentary flareup of negative 
actions, however, is generally smothered by the 
18.5 friendly atmosphere which reigns as a decision is 
- reached. 
Negative The study indicates that the “hidden agenda,” or 
preconceived ideas and prejudices, can be resolved in 
most meetings by the time the final decision is in the 
making. 









































Why Longer Meetings 


In this experiment, several hundred men were 
formed into staff committees, with from 6 to 8 men 
in a group. The assignment was for each group to pre- 
pare a staff report on the best way to handle a human 
relations problem. 

Some of the groups were told to have the reports 
ready in 50 minutes. The others were given twice that 
time to reach their decisions. ; 

The decisions reached by the 100-minute groups Qualit of 
were found to be of much higher quality. The 100- Wecisions 
minute reports contained 75 per cent more general 
recommendations, and almost 9 times as many specific - GOOD 
details. 

The findings thus indicate that a long discussion 
can be more thorough. Some of the members of the 
shorter sessions may have been just getting their 
thinking warmed up by the time the report had to be 
finished; they may have had more ideas after the 
meeting was over. 

Working against a time limit may speed up a com- 
mittee, but it seems that not as many useful ideas are 
tapped as when there is more time to go more deeply 
into the subject. An unskilled leader may be the chief 
reason that some meetings are so long. 
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Interesting and helpful inforn 


improve business meetit 





Why One Member Is So Often Re 


In most 3-man groups, 1 man will usually be kept 
from adding much to the planning as a consequence 


of the other 2. The other 2 will be talking mostly to MOST active 
each other and will turn down or ignore most of the discussor disctussor 
ideas volunteered by the third man. 

In an experiment of forty-eight 3-man teams, it was Suppart of 
found that the third man was left furthest out in the 4s confevéut 3.7 % | 
cold when the 2 more active ones were in closest agree- sans by other 
ment with each other. In these cases, when the least emen 
active opposed the pair, the twosome usually clung Muth \. 
closer together and became more hostile toward the Support 
third man, 

The odd man’s ideas fared better when the 2 prin- 
cipals were in conflict with each other, although he 
was still relatively rejected. Shight 

In the experiment, the groups of men were put to- Supportl 
gether at random, and none of the men had worked 
together previously. 

It would appear that a 3-man group is not as ef- 
ficient as 2 men would be, or as more than 3 would 
be. Too, when 2 men are in agreement, and 1 opposes, 
there is little chance that the third man can swing 
over the 2 against him. In 3-man groups, 2 men often 
side together in a hurry, freezing out the third one. 





























In this experiment, 22 groups of people were trying 

SUGGESTS to solve certain problems. Statements and questions 

NEGATIVE ACTIONS Gives or asks bearing on the problems were observed closely, as 

Disagrees, for Solyhions were gestures and facial expressions which conveyed 
bei hles, stubborn meaning to others. 

GETTING BEARINGS It turned out that the most numerous actions were 


Asks estions,qives expressions of personal opinions. “I don’t feel that is 

informafion, best,” or “What are your feelings about it?” are 

llarifres samples of such expressions, accounting for 35 per 

cent of the total actions, which encompass all the 
statements, questions, gestures, and expressions. 

These personal feelings, which generally do not 
contribute much to helping a group reach a decision, 
was the biggest slice of the “atom.” 

Giving or asking for suggestions that might solve 
the problems, accounted for only a small piece of the 
“atom’’—7.5 per cent. 

A good 25 per cent is spent in getting bearings, 
which helps in ultimately leading to a decision; but 
much of this time naturally is consumed in helping 
members who are slower to catch on. While sharper 
members sit and wait, others may ask more questions 
to clear up something which should already be clear to 
them. 
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National Airplane Contest was held in Higbee Auditorium early this year, with 1,600 exhibits on display. Bridge 
parties, fashion shows, PTA meetings, and other gatherings are held here. Also available for smaller gatherings 


Hospitality Pays Of 


The tenth floor of Higbee's department store in Cleveland is 


a huge hospitality center, attracts about 454,000 each year 


A YOUNG newspaper woman in 
search of a feature story 
walked into the executive offices 
of Higbee’s big department store 
in Cleveland, Ohio, to interview 
company officials. Half an hour 
later the interview took a strange 
turn. Store executives, not the re- 
porter, were asking the questions. 

The girl was smart and articu- 
late. She was the kind of customer 
all stores want-——-young, style-con- 
scious, with a_ steady income. 
What, the officials asked, could 
they do to induce more people like 
her to trade at Higbee’s? Her an- 
swers were straight from the 
shoulder. 

Women want more than honest 
merchandise and fair prices, she 
said. They like to carry away, be- 
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By Karl Detzer 


sides their purchases, something 
without a price tag, something 
that can’t be bought or sold: A 
warm and friendly feeling, a de- 
sire to hurry back. 

And just how, the officials per- 
sisted, should a store treat its cus- 
tomers to make them want to 
return? 

“Invite the people to use the 
store for public meetings and pri- 
vate parties,” she said. ‘There 
must be some waste space in a 
building this size ... use it for 
hospitality. And when people do 
use it, show them that you are 
glad to have them. Make them 
want to come back.” 

The reporter left without her 
feature story, but she did have a 
new job created expressly for her 


to test her theories of hospitality 
in business. She was public rela- 
tions director of the Higbee Com- 
pany. That was 20 years ago and 
she’s still there. Her name is Elsa 
Conners, and she runs one of the 
most successful public relations 
operations in America. 

To help her in her job of mak- 
ing everybody feel at home at 
Higbee’s, the tenth floor has be- 
come a huge hospitality center. 
There Clevelanders and their out- 
of-town guests hold meetings, card 
parties, family reunions, exhibits, 
lectures, forums, flower and hobby 
shows, children’s birthday parties, 
amateur theatricals, classes in 
everything from cooking to grand 
opera, conferences, and conven- 
tions. The tenth floor often is host 
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simultaneously to four or five 
groups, each in its own room. 

An average of 1,750 persons 
comes to Higbee’s every day the 
store is open, to have fun, attend 
classes or conferences, or to hear 
lectures. Last year, the store en- 
tertained 454,200 men, women, 
and children—-a number equal to 
half the city’s population-—-who 
came not to shop but to work or 
play, to be educated, informed or 
inspired, or even to conduct busi- 
ness meetings that had nothing to 
do with the store. The company 
happily foots the bills for heat and 
light, wear and tear, elaborate 
decorations, masses of fresh 
flowers, music, entertainment, and 
famous lecturers. 

Churches, schools, bridge clubs, 
Sunday school classes, labor 
unions, organizations of business 
executives, choruses, and choirs 
have come to look on Higbee’s as 
their natural meeting place. Any 
respectable organization, large or 
small, gets a hearty welcome, pro- 
vided it makes reservations long 


The Higbee Gallery, located between 
the auditorium and lounge, is booked 
months in advance for exhibits of all 
kinds. There are also practice rooms 
where youngsters take music lessons, 
and 75 teen-age girls take advantage 
of free modeling classes every week 
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enough in advance. For space is at 
a premium, and the company 
maintains the practice of first 
come, first served. That is why 
last July more than 20 groups al- 
ready had signed up for specific 
days and hours next June, and half 
a dozen others had requested dates 
for 1956. 

Forty-five separate clubs and o1 
ganizations make Higbee’s tenth 
floor their year-round headquar 
ters, hold all meetings there. The 
store even gives them space, at no 
charge, in its customers’ file room 
for their official records and othe 
paraphernalia. 

No race or creed is barred; the 
company is happy to entertain a 
bankers’ convention or a local of 
the CIO; the Junior League or the 
Urban League; a Catholic organi 
zation, a Lutheran league, or a 
B'nai B'rith auxiliary 

One hot noon last July, 675 
women in holiday mood swarmed 
into the store and took elevators 
to the hospitality floor. They were 
the wives of poultrymen holding a 


Karl Detzer, a 
Hoosier-born ed 
itor and writer, 
is the author of 
750 articles and 
stories in lead 
ing magazines 
He has written 8 
books and sev 
eral motion pic 
ture stories and has been a news 
correspondent, 
Holly 


wood assistant director, and weekly 


paperman, foreign 


soldier, detective, explorer, 


newspaper publisher. He now lives 


in the country at Leland, Mich 


national convention in the city. At 
the tenth floor, the women stepped 
into a cool, calm, softly lighted 
foyer which had the atmosphere of 
an exclusive club, The rich carpet 
was soft under foot; fine paintings 
hung on pastel shaded walls; 
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Noise Control 


Can Improve a 
Offices 


Studies have proved that noise reduc- 
tion can increase efficiency, reduce 
errors, cut turnover. Article explains 
some of the fundamentals of sound 
and their application in the office 


By L. F. Van Houten 


T wasn't long ago that a Chicago 

company erected a magnificent 
new building, complete with the 
latest in functional partitioned 
offices, and settled down to do busi- 
ness in its new surroundings. After 
a few months, department heads 
discovered that words spoken in 
confidence in the security of their 
private offices were carrying over 
the partitions to the entire office 
force. Unfortunately, this commu- 
nication didn’t exist in two direc- 
tions. Department heads heard 
nothing from the outside. That’s 
why it took time to discover they 
were on a party line. 

The situation became intolerable. 
Engineers were asked to remedy 
it. Sound-conditioning materials 
were installed on the ceilings above 
the offices, checks were made, and 
the patient was pronounced cured. 
Executives raised their voices from 
the whisper they had adopted dur- 
ing the crisis and everything 
seemed fine for several months. . 
until the grapevine again created 
suspicions. In came the sales en- 
gineers from the company which 
manufactured the sound-absorbing 
materials. 

They exclaimed at the delicate 
pastel green paint which covered 
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the absorbent ceiling—-because it 
had almost destroyed sound-ab- 
sorbing qualities of the acoustic 
materials. An unusual case? Not 
by any means, It has happened be- 
fore and it will happen again. But 
it doesn’t have to happen to you, if 
you consider some of the basic 
facts about sound. It will pay to 
review some of those facts you 
may have learned in your general 
science or physics course back in 
high school. 

It will pay, because various 
studies of worker efficiency have 
shown the strong relationship be- 
tween noise and such important 
factors as turnover, production, 
accuracy, health, and better work- 
ing conditions. As Sam L. Hooper 
of Remington Rand Inc. puts it, 
“Noise is on every payroll.”’ And 
Mr. Hooper puts the figure at 
around $4 billion per year for 
American business. 

The most exhaustive case study 
of recent times has so far been 
that of Aetna Insurance Company 
(of Hartford), where before and 
after studies showed that noise re- 
duction brought general efficiency 
up 9.2 per cent, decreased typing 
errors 29 per cent, decreased ma- 
chine operators’ errors 52 per cent, 


and reduced employee turnover 47 
per cent. Divided among its em- 
ployees, Aetna concluded that 
bringing down noise levels in the 
office effected a net saving of 
$58 per employee. Startling fig- 
ures? Certainly, but figure it this 
way, says Mr. Hooper, who is a 
past president of the National 
Noise Abatement Council: 

“The next time you see a type- 
writer in your office, don’t think of 
it in terms of costing $150, if 
manual, or about $350, if electric. 
That typewriter is costing you 
about $3,000 a year, because it is 
of no value unless it is a produc- 
tion unit in your business. Such a 
production unit of a typing station 
involves, in addition to the capital 
investment in the machine, such 
costs as salary of the operator, the 
cost of stationery and supplies, 
maintenance, rent, light and heat, 
and taxes, of which social security 
taxes are the largest. 

“If the factor of noise control 
can increase the effectiveness of 
this typing station by only 10 per 
cent (and that estimate is fully 
justified by experience), you have 
a nuisance value on noise of about 
$300 a year at this typing station.” 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Salary Job Evaluation 








Mental Skill Responsi Physical Working 
Conditions Evalu 


Y or hilite Tort 
Effort lity Effor Total | Present 


Job Title P P ; , , Points Salary — 
er . er , = : ; er : or , alary 
Cent Points Cent Points Cent Points Cent Points Cent Points 


Junior Accountant 40 2s 35 
Seeeteey 35 92.5 40 
( ‘esvempendent 30 
Seenctene, Junior 25 
Tabulating Machine Operator 20 
Stock Clerk 15 
Typist I 10 


Mail Delivery Clerk 5 27-5 5 27 5 5 j 55 2 2h 2 5 165 





This is a partial list of key jobs showing the complete evaluation for each job, using five factors. The two salary class- 
ifications would be filled in after computation of the wage curve, which shows evaluated points and monthly wages 


How Souctoue Does Tt 
Job Evaluation for Salaried Workers 


Sonotone Corporation recently installed a job evaluation 
program that includes everybody from the office boy to the 
general manager, which resulted in seven accomplishments 


BOUT 2 years ago, Sonotone 
Corporation undertook the 
task of replacing an outmoded sys- 
tem of evaluating all of the pro- 
duction jobs in the various plants 
of the company. All of the plants 
which were affected are unionized, 
and the job evaluation plan as such 
had to stand the test of very close 
scrutiny. While there were numer- 
ous grievances at the start of the 
program, the system stood up un- 
der the barrage of this attack and 
is today accepted by both union 
and management as the measuring 
stick for all of our jobs. 

It was this experience that 
brought to light the need for 
salary job evaluation. While there 
had always been some sort of job 
evaluation for production em- 
ployees, none had existed for our 
salaried group. In approaching 
management, it was necessary to 
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By G. Slaton 


Wage and Salary Administrator, Sonotone Corporation 


show that salaried job evaluation 
would not only lead to equitable 
rates for the entire salary group, 
but weuld also lead to control of 
salary expense. 

It was with that dual purpose in 
mind that management accepted 
the idea of salaried job evaluation 
from office boy to general man 
ager, and asked the Industrial Re 
lations Division of Sonotone Cor 
poration to develop a program. It 
should be pointed out here that 
top management must give its un 
qualified support to any program 
such as this, because, without that 
unqualified support, any salaried 
job evaluation program is doomed 
to failure and should not be under 
taken. 

The first thing done was to sur- 
vey different companies, some 
large and some small, to find out 
what sort of programs they had 


Eimsford, N. Y 


initiated and developed for their 
own use, and also what the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
their systems were. It was found 
that some companies preferred to 
have separate systems for different 
management groups. In other 
words, they would have a separate 
evaluation system for clerical 
groups, middle-management 
groups, and perhaps for engineer- 
ing groups and top management 
groups; others used the over-all 
ranking technique, a simple classi- 
fication system, or factor com- 
parison system. 

Quickly defining the terms used, 
the ranking technique is simply 
listing, in order of importance, the 
various jobs involved. The classifi- 
cation system establishes classes of 
jobs and then puts the various jobs 
involved into these classifications, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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How Operating Flow Charts Aid 
Office Work Simplification 


Flow charts are a common language for cutting clerical 


costs in the work-simplification program at Donnelley Corp. 


By William H. Seaman 


OW many times have those of 
us responsible for reducing 
clerical costs wondered where to 
start and how to keep each of our 
studies in its proper perspective? 
These are questions facing many 
systems and methods engineers as 
well as operating managements. 

To properly study clerical or- 
ganization and procedure, it is 
necessary to talk to many people 
at various levels of responsibility. 
To develop understanding among 
these people, we have to talk a 
language which they all under- 
stand. Often we have to draw 
charts so that they may see the 
problems in the same way that we 
see them. These charts should also 
serve to properly correlate our 
studies of organization, forms con- 
trol, and records management. 

Here at The Reuben H. Donnel- 
ley Corporation head office in 
Chicago we are striving to tie to- 
gether the company’s various staff 
studies of clerical procedures. We 
want to be sure that the many 
studies, projects, and other efforts 
made among our staff people are 
compatible with each other and 
that they prove cumulative in 
their effect. We particularly need 
a common language, since we have 
about 7,000 people spread over 35 
locations. 

Our management is divided into 
five functional divisions dispersed 
in four major geographical re- 
gions. Their combined efforts result 
in annual sales of about $100 mil- 


Sample operating flow chart at Don- 
nelley is shown here, this one being 
from the Directory Publications Divi- 
sion. Each oval represents a single 
form, and the activity of each form is 
followed through the various steps 
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lion. Therefore, our first approach 
toward clerical cost cutting has 
been to adopt this one language we 
may all use to discuss both our 
short-term and long-range clerical 
problems. 

Development of this language 
called operating flow charts was 
undertaken as an effort to sim- 
plify what has been a very confus- 
ing and difficult area of study. 

Paperwork methods and proce- 
dures always have been relatively 
neglected. This neglect stems prin- 
cipally from the vast amount of 
detailed analysis usually required, 
no single part of which appears to 
have much importance in itself 
While all executives agree that the 
total effects of good or bad proce- 
dures can be of vital importance, 
they seldom have the time to 
digest and analyze all related de- 
tails within the short period avail 
able to them for this purpose 

The most accurate work done by 
methods men in the past has often 
resulted in very large and un- 
wieldy procedure charts. The very 
size of these charts has mitigated 
against their use. By the time 
these charts could be interpreted 
and understood, the time for a 
tion had passed 

Clerical often 
have been explored wholly from a 
narrow departmental standpoint 
without showing their true rela 
tionship to, or effect upon, over-all 
organization planning and com 
pany objectives 

While many 
charts have been clear and com 
plete, their reproduction has pre 
sented a _ practical problem in 
terms of handling and filing. This 
problem is intensely aggravated 
by the many changes which are in- 
evitably necessary to keep these 
charts and procedures up to date 


procedures too 


procedure flow 


for their maximum usefulness. 

The technique presented here 
serves to minimize these problems, 

A practical procedural area 
might be selected for study. This 
should not be a single “organiza 
tional” or “departmental” area. It 
should include a complete work- 
flow sequence, from the first action 
or receipt of an initial order, requi- 
sition, or inquiry through all de- 
partments until completion of all 
related procedures, Obviously, such 
procedures will cut through and 
across many organizational lines. 
The title should state the basic 
function to be charted. For ex- 
ample, “Order Processing” o1 
“Payment of Invoices.” 

Use paper exactly 17 by 2 
inches in size, preprinted with 1 
one-inch columns, the first of 
which forms the left-hand margin 
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Continued on page 44 


William H. Sea 
man, manager of 
the Administra 
tive Services De 
partment of The 
Reuben H. Don 
nelley Corp., is 
responsible for 
all office methods 
and procedures 
He was previously employed as an 
office methods specialist for Sperry 
Gyroscope, Textron, Ford Motor Com 
pany, and the consulting firm of 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget. To 
provide business with a ‘‘common 
language"’ for reducing clerical costs, 
he has developed a ‘‘common laon- 
guage 
explained in this article 


of operating flow charts, as 
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This is the third in a new series of five 


articles now appearing in alternate 


issues—the next article in January 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


HEN high Federal income tax rates are main- 

tained over a long period of time, they tend to 
reduce initiative and bring about a lax attitude toward 
expense control. This would seem to be inconsistent 
with sound business thinking and it probably is be- 
yond a certain point; however, the fact still remains 
that as long as the effect of expenses (deductible for 
tax purposes) is cushioned by high tax rates, manage- 
ment is less inclined to spend much time in controlling 
and reducing certain types of expenses. 

The impact of competition has limited the oppor- 
tunities of passing increased expenses to the buying 
public by means of price increases—-this, in turn, is 
again focusing attention to ways and means of meet- 
ing price competition, Major items of controllable ex- 
penses are receiving adequate investigation and action. 
The less spectacular type of expenses still needs re- 
view. Here are 10 ways to reduce such expenses: 


| CHECK DUES AND MEMBERSHIPS IN LIGHT OF 
@ COMPANY PARTICIPATION. There is no more gen- 
erous group than American businessmen who are 
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noted for their willingness to support business, civic, 
and trade activities. The standard yardstick for meas- 
uring dues and membership fees should include: (1) 
To what extent do the company executives actually 
participate in these affairs, and (2) what is the direct 
as well as indirect benefit from participation. Evaluate 
them carefully, because if this type of expense is not 
constantly watched, it will grow beyond reason, 
prompted by pressures from various and sundry groups 
and associations. 


» CHANNEL MAGAZINES AND TRADE JOURNALS INTO 
¢ LOWER ECHELONS OF EXECUTIVE GrouP. Select 
the magazines and trade journals which will feed 
ideas into your organization; then make sure that 
as many executives as possible have an opportunity to 
see them. Magazines, trade journals, and other such 
subscriptions should be looked upon as essential tools 
in the continuing training program of industry. An 
informal library of pertinent reading material can 
contribute much to business education. “Choose wisely 
and use well” should be the slogan for screening this 
type of expense. 
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3 SCREEN ALL CHARITABLE DONATIONS. Charity is 
e big business, and industry constitutes its widest 
market. The emotional approach and misplaced phil- 
anthropy cost industry many millions of dollars each 
year. The Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry assists Chicago businessmen through its ‘‘Sub- 
scription Investigating Committee’’ which publishes 
an approved list of organizations that merit financial 
support. Their work in this field has won national 
recognition. Other chambers of commerce might well 
serve their communities by a like service which could 
save industry many times the cost of such service. 
Donations should be screened and approved by a com- 
pany committee rather than by one person. The oppor- 
tunities for individual pressures and “pet’’ charities 
are lessened through committee activities. 


CONTROL PURCHASE OF OFFICE ACCESSORIES. Ac- 
« cessories, gadgets, and miscellaneous equipment 
should serve to increase efficiency rather than decorate 
an office. Considerable money can be wasted catering 
to the tastes of executives. More and more companies 
are standardizing their lists of approved accessories, 
limiting them to necessary and useful items. Personal 
tastes should be satisfied by personal expenditures, 
rather than by an expenditure of company funds. This 
is no reflection upon gadgets and their sale—it is 
only differentiating between company and personal 
expense. As a matter of fact, the author is a sucker 
for gadgets, but the knowledge that he must spend his 
own funds has taught him the value of modifying and 
controlling his desires. 


5 CHECK TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH EXPENSE. 
e The telephone is an essential device and the 
telegraph an essential service in business, but like most 
essentials these should be used wisely and for their 
intended purpose—namely, business communications. 
Unless the uses of the services are screened by the 
office manager, the average executive disassociates 
personal responsibility for the judicious use of these 
services. He should be brought to an awareness of the 
total expense involved. Many companies use a com- 
munications manual which contains helpful sugges- 
tions concerning letter writing, use of wire service, and 
telephone use. The office manager should become fa- 
miliar with the various types of services which are 
available and should integrate these with the require 
ments of his company. Actual control over this type of 
expense must begin with the individual who uses the 
services—control can be facilitated by increasing the 
individual’s awareness of the possible areas of 
economy. 


CHECK CLUB DUES AND ENTERTAINMENT EX- 

6. PENSES. Expenses such as dues and entertain- 
ment expenses tend to get out of hand unless checked 
from time to time. Obviously these expenses must be 
for the benefit of the business and also must be sup 
portable by pruper evidence of expenditure. Manage- 
ment can help control these expenses by establishing 
a standard policy in respect to the following: 

(1) Which employees shall be granted an expense 
allowance; 

(2) Amount of expense which shall be permitted 

There should be a periodic review, at least once each 
year, of the list to see if the privilege should be ex- 
tended to others or withdrawn due to changes in job 
responsibilities. Using this type of allowance as a 
means of hidden compensation can only create dissat- 
isfaction and misunderstanding among the employees 
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CHECK TRAVELING EXPENSES. The cost of ac- 
7. counting for and auditing of traveling expenses 
is bringing more and more employers to the policy of 
a flat daily allowance. There is no completely satis- 
factory solution to the traveling expense problem 
anyone who travels as part of his business activities 
knows that there are many hidden costs which do not 
appear on the expense sheet. In order to cut down 
clerical costs, flat allowances plus direct transporta- 
tion costs are becoming more popular. The burden is 
placed on the employees to properly account to Uncle 
Sam for any differences between the allowances and 
the actual traveling expenses. A periodic review of the 
traveling allowance (per diem) in light of current 
hotel and restaurant prices will keep the allowance 
in line. The flat per diem rate indirectly helps control 
entertainment expenses. 


CHECK AUTOMOBILE MILEAGE ALLOWANCE, No al- 
8. lowance which is intended to cover actual ex- 
penses can be ignored for very long. If an allowance is 
so low that it is unfair, there will be good evidence 
available to bring it to light. The best guide to mileage 
allowance is a periodic check as to what other com- 
panies are doing. To this end, The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, has published 
a comparative study of automobile mileage allowances. 


CHECK OVERTIME PAY AND SEE IF IT Is NECEs- 
9, SARY. Overtime work in the office when carried 
on regularly is symptomatic of: (1) Poor methods, 
(2) poor scheduling of work, (3) improper relation- 
ship of man-hours and workload, or (4) poor applica- 
tion during the regular workday. Overtime is a costly 
practice in that it usually carries a time and a half 
premium, contributes to fatigue, and is usually less 
productive because the work performed during over- 
time hours is not supervised. 

Where control of overtime is desired, companies 
can (and should) use their time records which are 
maintained for the Fair Labor Standards Act pur- 
poses, Control is exercised not by prohibiting over- 
time, but by investigating the causes of overtime. 
Method simplification, work scheduling, and mechani- 
zation will cut down on overtime. 


CHECK CORRESPONDENCE—-Is it necessary? 
10. Much has been written about the cost of pro- 
ducing a business letter—-such figures vary from 50 
cents a letter to as much as $2 a letter. Whatever the 
figure may be in each particular case, the problem is 
a threefold one: (1) What method of written com- 
munication is used, (2) the length of the letter, and 
(3) the letter composition. Short, handwritten office 
memoranda will often suffice in place of a wordy, 
formally dictated communication. Where no record 
of the inquiry or reply is required, a memo on the 
original inquiry will do the job (and save filing time 
and space). Most business letters are too long——the 
typing load can be materially reduced by improving 
the “letter writer.’’ Brevity and terseness should not 
be confused with bluntness. Simplicity of composition 
is an accomplishment and a timesaver. 

For repetitive and routine correspondence, form 
paragraphs and form letters will save much time. If 
it is essential that each letter be an original, automatic 
typewriters can do the job on a mass-production basis 
Some of the frills of business can be eliminated with- 
out sacrificing the personal touch. However, if there 
is a real desire to reduce expenses, some of the tradi- 
tional and sacred procedures must go by the boards. 
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Sales representatives of the Systems 
Division of Remington Rand Ltd. do 
paperwork at desks in London office 


European Sales “Jechuigues 


The author's recent tour of major European cities gave him a 
chance to observe selling methods and make comparisons 


GROUP of British sales man- 
A agers has completed an ex- 
tended visit to the United States, 
during which they made an 
intensive study of American sales 
techniques and _ training. They 
were followed by a Danish sales 
group. A French delegation of sales 
executives is now touring the 
country from New York to Cali- 
fornia, American sales literature 
is avidly sought and studied—and 
often copied or reproduced. Gim- 
micks and premiums may be found 
from Stockholm to Trieste—and if 
you happen to have the “wrong” 
company pencil when talking with 
a competitive company’s salesman, 
the matter is remedied with dis- 
patch and pleasure! 

I learned this with much amuse- 
ment in a three-way meeting. It 
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By Herbert O. Brayer 


suddenly dawned on me that I was 
writing my notes with a _ Bur- 
roughs, Ltd., automatic pencil 
(picked up at Strathleven in Scot- 
land), while talking to the auditor 
of a British company who was ex- 
plaining the advantages of an IBM 
(French) computer. We both 
laughed for he was using a pencil 
boldly advertising Powers-Samas 
equipment. The English IBM sales- 
man with us was also embarrassed. 
He had a third pencil emblazoned 
with the trademark of the British 
Tabulating Machine Company, Ltd. 

Although apparent in almost 
every phase of European industry 
and commerce, the influence of 
American sales techniques is most 
evident in the office equipment 
field. In no small part, this is the 
result of the widespread “inva- 


sion” of the European market by 
American-owned subsidiaries that 
now literally blanket Europe. The 
fact is that, while the capital stock 
of these companies may be Ameri- 
can owned, the sales direction is 
almost wholly European, and 100 
per cent of the sales staffs are na- 
tionals of the country in which 
they work. There are few Ameri- 
cans directly involved. It is in sales 
management, therefore, and in the 
transference of American sales 
techniques, that these organiza- 
tions are pointing the way to a re- 
vitalized European setup, 
challenging American sales rec- 
ords at home and abroad. 
According to J. S. Skinner, man- 
aging director and for many years 
United Kingdom sales manager of 
Remington Rand Ltd., his organi- 


sales 
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SAVE 2 out of 3 A. steps with 





| I complete volume billing work the Burroughs 
Mirae le Multiplier Type writer Billing Machine i 


Computes and types the the world’s fastest answer. One big reason—on 
i, complete invoice in one most applications, the usual three-step billing 
“/\ continuous operation. procedure of (1) calculating, (2) typing, and (3) 


machine checking, is reduced to one. Calculating 
ind 1 ping 1 ] single continuous operation, no 


Computes by direct machine checking is needed, 


AZ multiplication ..- not In fact, this machine types and computes an in 
“IN by repeated addition. voice in less time than it would ordinarily take 


it! 


ie proved in-use way to cut your billing 

Prints quantity, then prints operations . . . cut your billing costs. Get the full 

unit price and total amount story soon, from your Burroughs man. The Bur 

age simultaneously— no need oughs branch office near you is listed in the 
\/_ for machine checking of ellow pages of the phone book. Or write direct to 

“7 ‘~quantities and price. Surroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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zation is rapidly stepping up its 
domestic sales tempo. To get bet- 
ter daily control and increased 
sales drive, he has abolished the 
title of “branch manager” 
throughout Great Britain. The rea- 
son is simple: The branch post 
calls for a sales supervisor to ac- 
tively direct the local sales force, 
rather than for a desk-bound ad- 
ministrator or office manager. 

Mr. Skinner has given the super- 
visor training duties as well as 
sales organization responsibility. It 
means that the holder of this im- 
portant regional or district posi- 
tion will be active in the field 
“a sort of supersalesman”—and 
not a paperwork executive con- 
fined to a desk. Sales reports re- 
ceived at Skinner’s London office 
are showing the results: United 
Kingdom salesmen are setting a 
new record! 

The average income of the 
British office machine salesman is 
about $3,000 a year, but some top 
men earn a good deal more 
through commissions. This may be 
broken down into $840 in salary, 
$1,680 in commissions, and $280 in 
bonus, Sales managers in Britain 
report that, as in the United 
States, it is practically impossible 
to get good men on a straight com- 
mission basis. While European 
selection policies vary widely, most 


agree that great care must be used 


in selecting university men _ for 
sales jobs. As one vice president 
put it, “All too often they present 
a psychological problem.” 

Part of the reason is found in 
the historical position of salesmen 
both in Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. The old type “traveler” 
was very respected and held a 
high place in his community; more 
often than not he was one of the 
best informed, best dressed, and 
most cosmopolitan persons in his 
village, town, or city. But all that 
changed with the mushroom 
growth of industry and the era of 
cutthroat competition; music hall 
humor and the rawness of the 
“drummer” type salesman soon 
made the position anything but at- 
tractive to men of culture and 
training. It never has regained its 
former standing—but present 
trends augur well for its return to 
its former luster! University men 
approach the sales field with some 
trepidation. Some feel superior; 
others worry lest they lose social 
standing. 

It has only been since World 
War II that there has been diffi- 
culty in securing enough com- 
petent salesmen. Almost all large 
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British companies have had to re- 
sort to the newspapers to recruit 
their sales staffs. Some of the ad- 
vertisements offer almost as many 
inducements as those found in any 
metropolitan American Sunday 
newspaper. A few enterprising or- 
ganizations have published book- 
lets designed to attract a better 
class of salesmen, but these—ac- 
cording to sales executives—have 
not been too successful, except 
where used in schools and colleges. 

Illustrative of the new look in 
sales staffs is the 100 per cent 
British Remington Rand organiza- 
tion. Seven to eight salesmen make 
up a sales team. Each team has a 
supervisor who is also a salesman. 
He works, eats, and lives with his 
team as an equal and not as a 
boss or superintendent. It is his 
job to check each member of his 
team; to accompany each of them 
in turn, and to help iron out sales 
bugs in their presentations, train 
them in the latest techniques, and 
pass on information from the 
home office. Since Rem-Rand has 
from 350 to 400 men on its British 
sales staff, training and recruiting 
men for its 48 branches and 7 
regional offices presents a definite 
daily problem. 

With some adaptation, Director 
Skinner uses the same training 
methods as those of the parent 
company in the United States. 
After an initial 2-week to 1-month 
training period, the recruit is as- 
signed to a sales team and his 
work progresses under the direc- 
tion of his sales supervisor. British 
salesmen, in general, work an 8- 
hour day, 5 days a week. 

Incentive schemes are becoming 
a part of most British sales pro- 
grams. British sales managers, 
having witnessed the astounding 
success of incentives in their fac- 
tories, are devising similar meth- 
ods to overcome traditional sales 
slowdowns. Such methods, together 
with territory-analysis reports, ap- 
plications studies, modern visuals 
highlighting product benefits, 
periodic sales conferences, and re- 
fresher courses, according to J. O. 
Simpson, sales technical controller 
of the British Tabulating Machines 
Company, Ltd., are resulting in a 
definite upgrading of sales _ per- 
sonnel. New recruits average from 
25 to 35 years of age and are more 
mature, better educated, and have 
some experience. 

British Tabulating Machines 
Company, Ltd., takes credit for 
pioneering in the office machinery 
world the rejection of any form of 
commission for its salesmen, ac- 


cording to Managing Director Vic- 
tor Stammers. “We _ believe—as 
history seerns to have borne out 
that as a practice it is inimical to 
both the suppliers’ and the users’ 
interests where a highly compli- 
cated method is, so to speak, dis- 
posed of at a rental as opposed to 
a sales basis, to pay any commis- 
sion.” This company has also car- 
ried the incentive system a step 
further than most of its competi- 
tion. In addition to individual in- 
centives British Tab has developed 
a highly successful Group Bonus 
Scheme which provides a_ profit- 
able reward for teamwork among 
its sales staff. 

Sales quotas are almost univer- 
sal in Europe, and during the pres- 
ent boom in Britain, France, Italy, 
and other countries, the quotas are 
steadily rising. W. G. Lansley, 
managing director of Underwood 
Business Machines, Ltd., reports 
that all of his nationwide sales 
staff receive a basic salary and 
commission with a special added 
bonus for making quota. While 
sales are still booming, competi- 
tion is keener than ever before in 
Great Britain, and, says Mr. Lans- 
ley, ‘‘we have had to get back to 
selling. We had it too easy for too 
long in the office machine industry 
in this country.” 

Turnover in sales staff among 
European firms—both American 
subsidiaries and domestic com- 
panies—is high. For 1953, the 
average in 6 British and 3 French 
office equipment companies was 3 
out of every 10 men! The answer, 
states P. Sansone of the French 
company, Bull, is better selection, 
more detailed sales training, sales 
manuals, and the use of branch 
managers as supervisors of sales- 
men rather than as _ executives 
better analysis of territories, and 
over-all better sales management 

With the British overseas mar- 
ket larger than at any time in his- 
tory—and still expanding—both 
the domestic and overseas markets 
require greater numbers of top- 
notch salesmen. This is the key to 
Britain’s success or failure in re- 
establishing a sound economy built 
on exports. She can produce the 
goods, but can she sell enough of 
what she makes? “In the hands 
of her salesmen,” answers the Rt. 
Hon. Peter Thorneycroft, president 
of the Board of Trade, “lies the 
economic future of Great Britain.” 

Salesmanship in France is just 
beginning to re-establish itself. 
The French had a bad time of it 
during the first 8 months of 1953, 
but, despite a chaotic political 
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NOW'S the time to MODERNIZE your filing 








NEW Remington Rand KOMPAKT FILE 


“the file with the extra drawer” 


Now for the first time since the invention of the vertical file, 
you can have a desk-height file with 3 letter or legal-size 
drawers instead of 2... a counter-height file with 4 instead 
of 3 drawers...a 5-drawer file no higher than a 4-drawer 


unit... a 6-drawer file comparable to a 5-drawer 


‘loo, it means the new KOMPAKT file can save up to 
50% of your floor space! And KOMPAKT has smoother 


) 
more modern streamlined appearance ... 
' 


operation... 


greater strength and durability 


Right now, when you’re engaged in the annual transfer 
of files, is an ideal time to consider K( YMPAKT ... the file 
with the extra drawer. Get 10-page folder showing details of 


savings—Circle LBV692. 
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AV417/5 Clerical filing costs 


vith TRIPLE CHECK AUTOMATIC FILING 


Triple Check Automatic is a simple indexing system that’s 
faster by far than any other system ever devised. It enables 
clerks to file and find so much more quickly and easily that 
you save great amounts of clerical time—the biggest sing| 
item in your filing costs. Circle LBV391. Use it in the 


new KOMPAKT files too, 


EXPAND files without waste 


with VARIADEX ALPHABETIC FILING 


You can eliminate the waste of discarding inflexible index 
guides as your files « xpand. Variadex—the dire t-expand- 
ing, color-keyed index—permits unlimited file expansion 
at any time. Get full particulars—Circle LBV666. Use 


Variadex in the new KOMPAKT files too. 


Whatever your file problem our Business Services Depart- 
ment staff is available . . . daily operations undisturbed, 
your personnel trained in the new system, and manual of 
procedures established. Save money by getting your job 


finished promptly. For details Circle BSD2 and LBV 402. 
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situation, came out of the slump 
after the deflation in October. 
“French salesmen can hold their 
own with any salesmen in the 
world if properly selected, trained, 
and managed,” according to John 
R. Cooney, onetime sales super- 
visor of Burroughs’ Indianapolis 
sales office. 

Mr. Cooney reorganized the Phil- 
ippine office and sales force after 
the Pacific war, and was then 
transferred to France as managing 
director of Societe Anonyme Bur- 
roughs, French subsidiary of the 
Detroit company which manufac- 
tures and assembles 85 per cent of 
all its products in France. All of 
its production is sold in France 
and Africa, and some parts are 
supplied to factories in Britain. 

Mr. Cooney insists that his 
French sales force is comprised of 
the “best salesmen in the world!” 
Man for man, in 1953 it produced 
20 per cent more business per 
salesman than the average of the 
parent company’s salesmen in the 
United States. The French staff 
was reorganized in 1950 when 
there were only some 28 men in 
the field. Today there are 110 in 
France alone. Most of the men 
were trained during the difficult 
period following the war, when 
only good salesmen could survive 
the staggering effects of inflation. 

Burroughs produces the only 
adding machine manufactured in 
France, but has great competition 
from all American manufacturers 
as well as from such well-known 
European producers as Rheinmetall 
in Germany. 

Mr. Cooney credits the success 
of his French salesmen to the fact 
that they make more calls and 
demonstrations per day and work 
more “afterhours time’’ than their 
competition—or their American 
counterparts. It is true, of course, 
that the present boom in France 
makes for a more favorable sales 
climate than at any time since 
1939, and Mr. Cooney’s salesmen, 
at least, are making the most of it. 

One technique used by Bur- 
roughs in France greatly aids 
salesmen. Instead of burdening 
salesmen with making each dem- 
onstration, the company furnishes 
a well-trained, especially selected 
girl operator to install accounting 
machines. These girls relieve sales- 
men of routine installation of 
equipment, thereby giving them 
more time to spend with potential 
customers. 

Because of this extra assistance 
the salesman is paid a lower rate 
of commission than American 
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salesmen; but despite this the earn- 
ings of French salesmen for Bur- 
roughs average more per man 
than their American counterparts. 
In 12 days, the French staff sold 
a half-million dollars’ worth of 
equipment off the floor at the In- 
ternational Machines show at the 
Porte de Versailles 

Each man works from 8:30 
a.m., to 6:00 p.m., but he may 
have a number of calls in the eve 
ning and over the weekend. One 
young salesman in the poorest 
French area—where a number of 
mature and experienced men had 
previously failed sold 1 ma 
chine for every 17 calls in 1953. It 
was a record! 

Each French salesman receives 
6 months’ training by the manager 
of the branch to which he is as 
signed. This includes detailed in 
struction on machine operations, 
applications, and door-to-door can 
vassing. At the end of 6 months, 
he is sent to Paris for a 5-week 
specialized training program in ap- 
plications. He receives a good 
salary during this training period, 
and thereafter a basic salary plus 
commissions. 

From each branch, the sales 
manager receives a weekly con 
solidated report which shows: (1) 
The number of calls made by each 
man, (2) the number of demon 
strations, and (3) the number of 
new customers Each 
branch submits a detailed monthly 
“Lost Business Report’ which 
shows the specific reasons for 
failure to sell a company that buys 
another brand of equipment; spe 
cific features of competitive equip- 
ment the customer wanted; price 
situation, if any; and such other 
reasons aS may maxe clear why 
the customer bought a competitive 
brand. These are carefully tabu- 
lated and analyzed. Where addi- 
tional sales effort is clearly indi 
cated, prompt action is taken. 

Italy, now enjoying—somewhat 
fitfully, it is true—the greatest 
economic prosperity in its long 
and colorful history, has also wit- 
nessed the importation of Ameri 
can sales methods—and in turn 
has also re-exported some of them 
to other parts of the world. Using 
planned sales calls, demonstra 
tions, slogans, peptalks, sales and 
territorial analyses, four-color ad 
vertisements, pamphlets, and othet 
visuals, Olivetti—-just one of the 
many Italian companies now 
known around the world—has laid 
unchallenged claim to being the 
‘largest office machine manufac 
turer in Europe.” With giant fac 
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tories in Scotland, Spain, Argen- 
tina, and a new unit being built in 
Brazil, this 46-year-old typewriter 
manufacturing company, with 
headquarters in Ivrea, Italy, and 
other plants in Naples, Massa- 
Apuania, and Turin, has invaded 
the American market. Its Ameri- 
can sales organization has had al- 
most as spectacular success as its 
other organizations in Europe, 
Africa, and South America. 

Director and Sales Manager 
Hugo Galassi learned American 
sales methods following World 
War II, when he toured America 
in his own car, demonstrating the 
Olivetti calculator. He succeeded 
in setting up an American sales 
organization, but also took back to 
Italy with him an idea of what 
makes American salesmanship 
tick. Using this knowledge, he has 
sparked the organization of the 
worldwide Olivetti sales force. As 
one Bombay industrialist com- 
mented, “Olivetti designs with the 
art of Michael Angelo, engineers 
like Leonardo da Vinci, and sells 
like John Henry Patterson!” 

Even the German sales organi- 
zations, which have long been 
noted for their aggressiveness, 
have taken a leaf from the Ameri- 


can sales managers’ handbook 


More visuals, more calls per man, 
more straight from the shoulder 
factual presentations, and a metic- 


ulous followup system, not only 
from the local level, but from the 
regional and home office, keys the 
revitalized German sales program. 

German companies have had a 
relatively easier time getting top- 
caliber men during the reconstruc- 
tion of the home economy. The at- 
tractiveness of such sales posts has 
not only made it possible to re- 
establish sales staffs, but to ex- 
pand German sales efforts to all 
parts of the world. Once again, 
American salesmen in Central and 
South America find themselves in 
direct competition with represen 
tatives of German manufacturers 

The new German salesman is 
generally a_ well-trained young 
man——from 21 to 35-——who fre- 
quently has had a college or uni- 
versity education. If he sells for 
an industrial organization, he may 
be a trained engineer; if not, he 
will be educated in economics, 
political science, and history. He 
speaks two or more languages 
with facility and is well read. 

He avoids talking politics as 
though it were a plague and re- 
fuses, quite politely, to discuss 
Hitler or the last war. But he will 
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He Rose From Salesman 
To President 


Williamson Heater's president had to earn 


his living at 14 and had various jobs before 


becoming salesman for firm he now heads 


By George W. Keith 


HEN W. L. McGrath, United 

States employer delegate to 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s recent conference at Geneva, 
told the meeting why the Red 
satellites should not be seated, he 
very admirably explained the 
American system in the brief time 
allotted him. 

Mr. McGrath was nominated to 
this job by both the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. They couldn’t have made 
a better choice, for, having been 
on both sides of the economic 
fence, he knows what makes 
America tick. 

President of the Williamson 
Heater Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Will McGrath is one of those num- 
berless American boys who have 
risen from very modest beginnings 
to leadership in industry. 

Compelled to earn a living at 
14, he first sold newspapers, and 
then went to work at Western 
Union as a messenger, and later 
became a clerk. While working 
there, a counter customer (a prom- 
inent furnace executive) told Will 
if he would learn stenography, 
he’d make him his secretary. 

Three months later, still in his 
teens, he was initiated into the 
furnace business, where he gained 
an insight into management as 
practiced then. 

When the firm went out of busi- 
ness in 1920, Will McGrath be- 
came a salesman for Williamson, 
later sales manager, general man 
ager, executive vice president, and 
finally president. 

“T operated our small company,” 
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Mr. McGrath said, “on the old- 
fashioned ‘by guess and by God’ 
method. I was trying awfully hard 
to do something, but, as I realize 
now, I was pretty much puzzled 
as to just what I was trying to 
do.” 

He regards the failure of his 
alma mater as a fortunate thing 
for himself: He knows now why 
it failed, and it is one of his firm 
beliefs that American business suc- 
cess is due to the fact that busi- 
nesses do fail here, as nowhere 
else. 

It is through these failures that 
astute men learn what not to do. 

Modernization at Williamson has 
taken place largely in the past 10 
years, until today the once one- 
horse plant at Oakley, 8 miles 
from downtown Cincinnati, is con- 
sidered the most completely inte- 
grated furnace manufacturing 
operation in the Nation. 

To the 27 acres there, another 
26 acres at Madison, Ind., were re- 
cently added. The business is na- 
tional in scope. 

How has this been accom- 
plished? Mr. McGrath admits that 
until he was introduced into the 
Society for the Advancement of 
Management, he did not know 
what engineers and slide rule ar- 
tists were talking about. 

“IT had read books,” he related, 
“and knew in a general way about 
methods and practices, but I had 
never placed these things in proper 
relation to each other. Then, on a 
visit to George Trundle, a leading 
spirit in the Cleveland SAM, I saw 
neatly framed, over George's desk, 
these words: 


W. L. McGrath was U. S. employer 
delegate to the Geneva conference 


“*Only when Man’s genius for 
profit went into partnership with 
engineering—in research, inven- 
tion, and manufacture—-were men 
and materials, the raw stuff of 
Nature, changed into civilization.’ ”’ 

Mr. McGrath is vice president of 
the Foremanship Foundation, and 
carries out its tenets by keeping 
every foreman thoroughly _in- 
formed each month as to where 
his particular department stands, 
and the current financial and profit 
picture of the company. 

Each spring, every employee 
gets a complete report on financial 
operations, relating the ratio of 
profit per dollar of sales, and an 
explanation of how the company’s 
income was distributed. 

Mr. McGrath talks personally to 
all employees at least once a yea! 

oftener, if necessary—-describing 
the competitive position of the 
company. Questions are_ invited 
and replied to on the spot, where 
possible. 

Possibly 30 per cent of Will 
McGrath’s waking hours are spent 
in addressing church groups, Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, and other gather- 
ings, explaining—-without waving 
the flag—the advantages of life, 
with liberty, in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and the need for exercising 
the eternal vigilance which is re- 
quired for us to keep our American 
birthright. 

In addition he has conducted, 
without pay, seminars on Indus- 
trial Relations for the NAM, at 
Boca Raton, Fla.; and for the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Desert Inn, Palm 
Springs, on economic education. 
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NOW — positive cleanliness in duplicating —it’s... 


AZOGRAPH 


—a completely new, low-cost way to make copies. 


White collar giris stay clean—even though they 
spend all their time typing duplicating masters 
(and making corrections) now—for the first time 
their hands are clean when the work is finished 
Clothes are clean. Ty pewriters office equipment 
and desks are clean. And with no need 


for spec ial cleansers or soaps 
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European Sales Techniques 


(Continued from page 29) 


describe in minute detail how his 
products are made, where the raw 
materials come from that go into 
them, product features, why they 
are superior to competing prod- 
ucts, the benefits to be gained by 
their use; and then, with a per- 
suasiveness that frequently con- 
founds his American competition, 
he will ask for and get the order. 
It is this ability, rather than any 
reawakening of militarism, that 
much of Western Europe fears 
today. England, France, Belgium, 
Sweden, and Italy can all remem- 
ber when German economic com- 
petition threatened many of their 
traditional markets. 

Small though its economy is, the 
salesmanship of the new _ indus- 


trial State of Israel is worth not- 
ing. Although short of many 
manufactured products for home 
consumption, the need to export in 
order to get money with which to 
buy necessary foreign goods has 
led to a rapidly expanding Israeli 
trade. Her salesmen come from all 
over the world, and a goodly num- 
ber come from the United States. 
The methods used are frankly 
copied from America, and their 
success is evidenced by the sale of 
an increasing number of Israeli 
products in Great Britain, Europe, 
Central and South America, and 
in the United States. 

Does this worldwide emulation 
of American sales techniques bode 
ill or good for the United States? 


It all depends. So long as Ameri- 
can management keeps plants 
modern and progressive, so long 
as the unit cost is lower than the 
unit cost in other countries, so 
long as American salesmen are ag- 
gressive and maintain initiative 
and imagination, it will be hard 
for any country to materially af- 
fect our now essential foreign 
trade through copying our sales 
methods. But let us slip once, 
either on the production side, or 
more especially on the sales end, 
and we shall find it next to impos- 
sible to regain the lost ground. 
Europe has learned not only to 
produce but to sell. The market 
will belong to the best salesman as 
long as it remains relatively free. 





When Men Pull 


(Continued from page 10) 


Some orders from customers call 
for shearing or cutting. At times 
these operations run into bottle- 
necks or delays. Each telephone 
salesman is notified how much 
time to ask for when cutting or 
shearing orders are included, In 
this way, the salesman can tell the 
customer in advance just what 
service can be given. 

While the reporter was gather- 
ing facts about this operation, a 
salesman came up to C. Hague, the 
Steel Sales credit manager. He had 
an order for two pieces of steel 
which was wanted by a customer 
in a terrible rush. As Mr. Hague 
approved the credit, he asked, 
“Are you delivering this order 
yourself?” 

“Looks like it,’’ said the sales- 
man. Mr. Hague explained that the 
company does not expect salesmen 
to turn themselves into delivery 
men, but in special cases, and 
where the salesman volunteers, it 
is permitted to insure quick serv- 
ice to customers. 

At times shipments are delayed 
through no fault of Steel Sales. A 
trucking company may fail to have 
trucks at the dock when promised. 
In such cases, the customers are 
called and notified of the delay, 
and the reason. 

Precision shipment requires the 
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Together 


fullest cooperation of every de- 
partment: Sales, telephone order, 
credit, traffic, order writing, the 
messenger service, the followup 
men, the foremen in each depart- 
ment, and the shipping room. The 
slightest failure in any of these or 
other departments may result in 
the loss of a valuable customer. 

One item helps to insure con- 
stant policing of service. The com- 
pany’s salesmen are quick to learn 
of any complaints from customers. 
They investigate, and when they 
find somebody derelict in perform- 
ance, they may go right to the 
guilty party and say, “Now look 
here, you nearly lost a good cus- 
tomer by the way you treated him. 
Now I am not going to the top 
about this, but if it occurs again, 
I'll have to report it to protect my 
customer.” This is the sort of 
policing that keeps the organiza- 
tion on its toes. 

Founded in 1915, Steel Sales 
Corporation has built a splendid 
reputation for service to cus- 
tomers, for good treatment of em- 
ployees, and careful training of its 
men and women. Each year, men 
selected from both the telephone 
and outside sales forces are sent to 
training schools conducted by its 
major sources of supply, such as 
The International Nickel Co., Inc.; 


Aluminum Company of America; 
and Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 
These training courses are of from 
1 to 4 weeks’ duration, with some 
special 8-week technical courses. 

Perhaps the attitude of the en- 
tire personnel toward customers 
can be summed up in two inci- 
dents. A visitor to the office asked 
the receptionist if there was a 
cigarette machine nearby. The an- 
swer was “No,” but the girl asked 
the customer what kind of ciga- 
rettes he preferred. 

About 10 minutes later, the re- 
ceptionist walked into the office 
where the visitor was being served. 
She had a package of the visitor's 
brand for him. 

One more case: At 5:10 one 
afternoon, a frantic call came from 
a customer. “We just discovered 
we are out of flux for brazing. Can 
you get us a small quantity of it 
by tomorrow?” 

The Steel Sales telephone sales- 
man thought quickly. “Would a 
pound or two help you? If so, I 
will get a pound or two off on the 
night plane.” 

He obtained two 1-pound pack- 
ages, had them wrapped, ad- 
dressed, and drove them to the air- 
port in time to catch a 7:00 p.m. 
plane. The customer had his flux 
the next morning. 
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How can I do a more 


effective job of Business 


Paper Advertising — 


without using more money? 


ODAY many companies are 
faced with the need to promote 
new products and obtain more 

intensive market coverage without 
increasing advertising expense. And 
as usual Mother Necessity provides 
an answer—better media selection. 
In applying media to markets and 
coordinating advertising with sales 
plans, all investments should be 
made on the basis of verified circula- 
tion information in connection with 


dependable market data. 


The facts by which the advertising 
value of publications may be judged 
are given in the reports issued by the 
This 


cooperative and nonprofit associa- 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 











SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
Paid subscriptions and renewals, 
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audience 


standards, 
indicate a that 
has responded to a publication’s 


as defined by 


reader 


editorial appeal. With the interests 
of readers thus identified, it be- 
comes possible to reach specialized 
groups effectively with specialized 


advertising appeals 

















tion of 3300 advertisers, advertising 


agencies and publishers 


Has established standards, 
and rules that make it possible to meas- 


definitions 


ure, evaluate and compare the paid 
circulations of published media. 
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Maintains a staff of experienced and 
specially trained circulation auditors to 
audit the circulations of publisher 
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Issues reports giving advertisers the 
factual information that is indispen- 


members. 


sable to economical and effective space 
buying. 

Included in the verified information 
in A.B.C. 


is a breakdown of the paid subscribers 


reports of business papers 
by occupation or kind of business 
Thus advertisers know how much of 
the circulation goes to the specialized 


markets in which they are interested, 
can select media and write copy ac- 


cordingly 
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what they pay 


how much unpaid; where the 


scribers are located; 


for the publication; whether or not 


premiums are used ; how many sub- 


scribers are in arrears; how many 


subscriptions are renewals. 


It is only when media is selected on 
the basis of such factual information, 
as provided in A.B.C. reports, that 
advertisers can be sure of the greatest 
value for their advertising dollars. 
That is why this business paper is a 
member of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
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The Man Without a Hobby 


(Continued from page 11) 


simple until comment on the plain- 
ness stirred him into having it re- 
decorated recently. Fancy carpet- 
ing, shiny new desk, and other 
luxurious furnishings have _re- 
placed the old equipment. But the 
office is still in the same location, 
and the only entrance is from the 
production floor, 

It was a little ironical that the 
man who invented the laminated 
padlock had such a plain office, 


“IT'S FOR ALL 
FIGUREWORK"’ 

Our Marchant eats up 
division and multiplication — 
avtomatically. It's an adding 
machine as well. And for 
repeat addition and 
subtraction, a Marchant 
calculator is the 
fastest! ever 


“IT'S EASY TO OWN" 
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while foremen in the plant had 
bright, colorful offices that were 
decorated according to personal 
tastes. 

With all the intense preoccupa- 
tion with his work, Harry Soref 
admits to some degree of nervous 
tension. Walking through the 
plant throbbing with stamping ma- 
chines and punch presses, he will 
point to them and say, “These are 
my barometers. When I can’t 
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stand the noise, I know I need a 
rest.” 

In combating his nervous ten- 
sions, he indulges in some unusual 
luxuries. He spends $4 to $5 week- 
ly on perfumed shaving lotions 
and colognes. “They help me to 
breathe when I feel choked up,”’ 
he explains. Detective stories are 
one method of turning his thoughts 
away from padlocks; puzzles and 
magician’s tricks also intrigue 
him, and he finds some satisfaction 
in solving them. 

His interest in magic goes back 
to his friendship with Houdini, 
who asked Harry Soref’s advice 
after a Midwest sheriff had em- 
barrassed the magician by putting 
on handcuffs he could not get off. 

Mr. Soref’s interest in padlocks 
was aroused when he left home 
and traveled across the country as 
a locksmith. His idea for a new 
type of padlock has been likened 
to the strength found in a deck of 
cards. One by one the cards can 
be torn in parts by a child, but 
when the whole deck is together, 
it is almost impossible to rip it 
apart. 

The same laminated technique 
is used in building battleships and 
bank vaults, but Harry Soref had 
trouble finding somebody to back 
his idea with cash. One complaint 
was that his idea of laminating 
layers of steel together to make a 
padlock would add greatly to the 
number of production operations 
and would thus run up costs. 

Finally, however, he found 
backers in Phillip E. Yolles and 
Samuel Stahl, and the Master Lock 
Company began in 1921 with one 
drill press, one grinder, and one 
punch press. Phillip Yolles was the 
first president, and since his death 
Sarnuel Stahl has headed _ the 
company. 

Today, Master Lock Company 
occupies a modern factory on a 
6-acre tract of land in the heart of 
Milwaukee. There are about 500 
employees, who manufacture 80 
different models and sizes of pad- 
locks. These padlocks are sold to 
jobbers, who distribute them to 
some 45,000 retailers. 

Harry Soref’s fascination for 
padlocks does not stop with just 
the lock itself. He devised produc- 
tion methods for their manufac- 
ture, and he invented or modified 
every machine used in the manu- 
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facture of Master padlocks. Con- 
stantly making changes in design 
or operation of machines, he roams 
the plant during the day while the 
machines are pounding and also 
early in the morning when his 
shadowy figure is the only one to 
be seen among the quiet machines. 

His passion for detail also ex- 
tends to many other parts of the 
Master Lock plant. He worked out 
a bright color scheme for the fac- 
tory, painting machinery light so 
that “we can see the dirt and wipe 
it off.” Bright colors are used on 
fixtures, personal lockers, pipes, 
and wall paneling. 

An addition to the company 
lunchroom was recently completed, 
and the new room was so colorful 
and attractive that employees 
thought it was strictly for execu- 
tives. The company’s house organ 
had to be used to convince em- 
ployees the new room was for 
everybody. 

Master Lock apparently has had 
excellent relations with its work- 
ers and is pleased with employee 
performance—without having to 
use some of the conventional meth- 
ods. For example, the company 
has no time clock, and there is no 
piecework. The idea is that a girl 
(60 per cent of the plant workers 
are girls) who turns out only 200 
locks a day will not be tolerated 
long by girls around her who make 
two or three times that number. 

Harry Soref describes life in the 
Master Lock plant as being some- 
thing like a family in a home. The 
people work together, but there 
are always the little conflicts that 
cannot be avoided by time clocks, 
piecework, or any other plans. For 
example, he heard the complaint 
that girls in the plant who wore 
glasses spent a lot of time taking 
them off, wiping them, and put- 
ting them back on. Mr. Soref asked 
if they wanted only girls without 
glasses. To keep everybody happy, 
the company’s next new worker 
was a girl without glasses. 

“Two weeks later the girl put 
on glasses,’”’ Mr. Soref said. “‘What 
can you do, fire a girl because she 
wears glasses?” 

With the inevitable little prob- 
lems, Master Lock has had no big 
labor difficulties, and production 
seems to move at a fast rate with- 
out piece rates and close over-the- 
shoulder supervision. 

An example described as typical 
took place in the plant recently 
when a new girl was hired. She 
heard from the other employees 
that “There’s good management 
here.” 
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Harry Soref said, “That you 
can’t buy. It’s got to come from 
them.” 

While Mr. Soref’s personality 
and influence at Master Lock are 
felt by employees and others who 
know the company well, his in 
fluence can also be seen by the 
casual visitor. His interest in 
bright colors is evident at the 
company’s main entrance, with 
vivid red splashed in several 
places. The same color can also be 
seen on other exterior parts of the 
building. Too, the familiar lami- 
nated padlock seems to be every 


where throughout the factory. 

Just a few weeks ago two large 
models of the padlock were placed 
at the main entrance; and a lock 
and key are inlaid in the floor in 
the lobby. Two locks are designed 
on glass at the receptionist’s win- 
dow, and there are two display 
cases in the lobby which feature 
various models of the real thing. 
A giant laminated padlock, 32 feet 
high, dominates an entire end of 
the plant; and there are other 
models throughout the offices and 
plant that never let a visitor for- 
get the company’s product. 





Pennyless Bookkeeping 


(Continued from page 13 


plications of pennyless bookkeep- 
ing. The solution, not new, was 
one of wonderful simplicity. Just 
round such sums either up or 
down to the nearest odd or even 
figure. Dravo decided to round to 
the nearest even figure, but it 
works equally well if odd figures 
are used consistently. In using the 
even figure, $1.50 would be raised 
to $2.00 and amounts such as, let 
us say, $4.50, would be reduced to 
$4.00. The tendency of differences 
to “offset” each other is really the 
entire key to the success of the 
plan. 

Here’s an exampie of rounding 
figures: 


Actual Figure 
$1,343,201.23 
155,678.62 
10,413.50 10,414 
3,416.50 3,416 
376.13 376 


Rounded Figure 
$1,343,201 
155,679 


$1,513,085.98 $1,513,086 


Ten digits of addition are saved 
by rounding to even dollars. The 
difference in totals is but 2 pen- 
nies. And you save considerable 
time adding—try it. 

Pennies, in this plan, are not 
dropped from all entries. Obvious- 
ly, it would be impossible to elimi- 
nate pennies in some accounts. 
Amounts due the company by 
banks, customers, employees, and 
other miscellaneous receivables; 
and payables like wages and pay 
roll deductions are still entered to 
the exact penny. These entries are 
comparatively few in number, 


however, and most others are en- 
tered as “rounded” figures. 

A variance account, called 
“Penny Elimination” is set up on 
a deferred basis to take care of all 
penny variances which are closed 
out to Profit or Loss at the end of 
each yea! 

An excellent example of a vari- 
ance account and its application to 
any unit of measurement, mone- 
tary or otherwise, in which the 
part is unimportant to the whole, 
concerns the Atlantic Refining 
Company and the Naval Aircraft 
Factory, both at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gasoline was purchased by the 
Navy under contract in tank cars. 
Standard procedure called for re- 
finery inspectors to take meter 
readings by tank soundings. These 
soundings are translated into bar- 
rels or gallons at a prescribed tem- 
perature, and an invoice is pre- 
pared. The tank cars then rolled 
along to a receiving point on an 
island. There, usually at 7 a.m., 
the coolest part of the day, Navy 
inspectors took their soundings 
and translated their readings to 
gallons or barrels at the then- 
prescribed temperature. 

Due undoubtedly to variations 
in temperature, the Navy’s inspec- 
tion report never agreed with the 
invoice. And, true to Navy tradi- 
tion, the bill was paid in accord- 
ance with “whichever was less.” 
After some months of this, the 
company’s accounting personnel 
requested an interview. They dis- 
played their books, loaded with 
small but bothersome credits and 
debits, and asked if the Navy 
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could not just for once take thei: 
invoices for “gospel” and pay the 
amounts shown. They suggested 
the Navy, at the end of 3 months, 
should add the inspection reports. 
If the Navy could show it had re- 
ceived less gasoline than had been 
paid for, the company would send 
a check, 

The Navy agreed. At the end of 
3 months, figures proved that the 
Navy was actually ahead. Not 
much, but enough to prove the 
company had been right to insist 
that differences over a period of 
months were not worth the time- 
consuming and expensive atten- 
tion they had been getting. 

The aim of rounded dollar and 
variance accounts, as this case il- 
lustrates, is to attain simplicity 
without sacrificing accuracy; to 
keep the interference of unimpor- 
tant values to a minimum, but to 
have penny values available for 
subsequent accounting needs. 

The practical and workable as- 
pect of the plan was proved during 
the first full year of application 
by Dravo, when billings and pay- 
ments aggregating $115 million 
were entered. The amount in vari- 
ance account at the end of that 
year was only $306.32! In 4 years, 
Dravo recorded transactions ag- 
gregating more than $570 million. 
The Penny Elimination Variance 


Account totals closed out to Profit 
and Loss during the same period 
amounted to only $3,767.43, less 
than 7/10,000th of 1 per cent. 

Time Magazine carried a para- 
graph on pennyless accounting in 
its business section. Charles Glea- 
son, accounting chief for Time, 
Inc., proved he read his magazine 
thoroughly by noting this refer- 
ence to an accounting technique 
that could possibly save money, 
work, and time. He promptly in- 
vestigated by visiting Dravo’s of- 
fices. The idea looked good enough 
to him for a test run. After a 3- 
month trial, Mr. Gleason was 
convinced. 

In 1 calendar month, after han- 
dling 14,000 transactions, the vari- 
ance amounted to only $1.92. 
Time’s accounting department still 
knew where every penny was (in 
the Variance Fund) but it no 
longer had to add and re-add small 
sums. It saved the strain and pain 
of following a missing penny 
through 160 pages of 14 different 
ledgers. With all pennies in just 
one fund, they could be checked 
far more easily. 

In dealing with employees and 
suppliers, agencies, and others, the 
department still uses the quaint, 
old-fashioned system of paying 
bills in full. But for all “inside’”’ ac- 
counting, which comprises about 





Picture window drive-in is the latest development in banking. This completely 
automatic bay-type window is designed to cut a motorist's transaction time to 
seconds, reduce congestion in the bank lobby, and eliminate parking problems. 
The new Mosler Safe unit has an electrically controlled windproof receptacle 
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95 per cent of some 4,000 accounts, 
the new system is used. It elimi- 
nated almost all overtime in the 
department. And everyone, hap- 
pily, goes home on time, proving 
that it really pays to read your 
own publication. 

An interesting inquiry came 
from the International Air Trans- 
port Association of London, Eng- 
land. Its members deal with sev- 
eral monetary units, including the 
French franc, Norwegian kroner, 
Greek drachma, and English 
pound sterling! Most inquiries, 
however, do not concern them- 
selves with such currency ex- 
change problems, but with practi- 
cal applications. 

Officials of the U. S. Post Office 
Department carefully investigated 
pennyless bookkeeping. The de- 
partment promptly accepted it as 
a means of improving service and 
lowering costs. Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield explained: 
“In our dealings outside the de- 
partment, we will still have to use 
pennies, but for all purposes with- 
in the department in recording, 
posting, and preparing trial bal- 
ances and financial statements; 
budgetary work; and controlling 
allotments and expenditures, we 
will round amounts to the nearest 
dollar. It is estimated that doing 
so will save from 15 to 25 per cent 
of the work involved in many of 
the mechanical aspects of book- 
keeping and reporting.” 

Use of whole-dollar accounting 
by the Post Office Department was 
approved by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. The sav- 
ings possible under this plan to the 
taxpayers are not inconsequential. 
The Post Office Department 
handles total annual revenues of 
about $2 billion. Approximately 
half of this huge sum is made up 
of transactions involving the sale 
of stamps, post cards, and similar 
items of 2- to 3-penny values 
There are a fantastic number of 
transactions needed to arrive at a 
$1-billion total, when penny items 
are the media of exchange. The 
number of transactions recorded 
for accounting or auditing pur- 
poses makes any saving in time 
required for entries an appreciable 
budgetary factor. In _ addition, 
there is less chance of error. 

Naturally, where movement of 
cash is required, such as the 3 
cents you hand over the counter 
for a stamp, entries are still made 
to the penny. But totals made up 
of millions of 3-cent transactions, 
can and are being handled on a 
“rounded” basis. It represents a 
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toward Government 
reduction in 


long step 
economy with no 
Government services. 

This year, the Internal Revenue 
Code was modified in Ruling 54-4 
to permit elimination of pennies 
by taxpayers in certain accounts. 
Within limitations described in 
the ruling, centsless bookkeeping 
was accepted for Federal income 
tax purposes. But such procedures, 
once adopted, must be maintained 
with reasonable consistency. The 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee also has announced proposed 
changes in the rules for adminis- 
tering the tax laws, including one 
authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to permit taxpayers to 
round off the major items in their 
tax returns to even dollars. What 
the savings would be in auditing 
and checking 52 million tax re- 
turns are beyond calculation. 

Many of America’s largest firms 
now have accepted pennyless ac- 
counting in whole or part. Several 
U. S. Government departments are 
sanctioning and using it in certain 
instances. The U. S. Air Force, 
Army, and Navy, and most other 
National and State Governmental 
departments were alert to this 
new idea and concept. 

Among state governments now 
considering the proposition is Mas- 
sachusetts. Before that _ state’s 
legislature now is a bill to au- 
thorize eliminating pennies in 
bookkeeping of ‘‘those depart- 
ments, bureaus, commissions, divi- 
sions, and other agencies where 
... use (of the plan) will result in 
savings of time and money.” The 
proposed bill is the result of a 
one-man crusade by a _ Boston 
public accountant, Walter Dewey. 
The formula is approximately the 
same as that used by the Dravo 
Corporation. 

Centsless bookkeeping makes 
good sense. It is a constant re- 
minder that the horizon and mar- 
ket for new ideas—-for better ways 
of doing essential things—-is still 
unlimited. 





Hospitality 
Pays Off 


(Continued from page 17) 


flowers were banked expertly in 
corners; sound-absorbent ceilings 
held the excited conversation at a 
low pitch. 
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At sight of the big luncheon 
room, the women gasped. On each 
beautifully appointed table, a life- 
like red-and-white porcelain 
chicken dominated the gay floral 
centerpiece. Soft colored lights 
played on the room from above. 
The stage at the far end showed 
a cool, splashing, moonlit foun- 
tain. The huge lighting control- 
board backstage can sweep the 
auditorium with sunlight or moon- 
light, or a blend of any colors the 
visitors might require. 

The women had brought their 
own musical program, but the 
store, not wanting to be caught 
with its hospitality down, had a 
string ensemble standing by, just 
in case. The ample three-course 
luncheon, expertly served from the 
store’s own kitchen, cost just 
$1.69. Like all food served at tenth- 
floor meetings, this was charged 
for at a minute fraction above ac- 
tual cost. Higbee’s doesn’t expect to 
make money, directly, on  hos- 
pitality. Following Elsa Conners’ 
advice given long ago, it merely 
hopes to profit from what its well- 
fed, happy guests may spend in 
other departments. 

Because the poultrymen’s wives 
had requested it, the company put 
on a fashion show during the 
luncheon, with mannequins parad- 
ing past the tables on a long ramp 
extending from the stage. But 


there was no ballyhoo, no prices 
quoted. 

When the luncheon ended, 
promptly at 2:00 p. m. to allow the 
room to be cleared and set up for 
another meeting at 2:30 p.m., 
each woman carried away a sou- 


venir scroll distributed by the 
poultry association. The scrolls, a 
little too long to fit into handbags, 
afforded excellent identification 
for company officials who made 
spot checks of a dozen departments 
45 minutes after the meeting 
broke up. Four hundred of the 675 
guests were still shopping in the 
store—proving once more that 
genuine hospitality is also good 
business practice. 

While the poultrymen’s wives 
were lunching in the main audi- 
torium, Gold Star Mothers sat in 
another room at tables on which 
Elsa Conners had arranged yellow 
flowers in star-shaped designs. 
Elsewhere on the floor, a local 
PTA committee was seriously dis- 
cussing school problems over the 
chicken salad; and 20 nuns, teach- 
ers of home economics, were lis- 
tening to a lecture and eating 
lunch in still another room. 

On the floor above, in the 26 
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practice rooms furnished at no 
cost by the store, youngsters were 
taking lessons from some of Cleve- 
land’s best music teachers on 
violins, pianos, trumpets, wood- 
winds, and drums. More than 600 
girls and boys last year took the 
Higbee preparatory music school 
course. Six 1-hour private lessons 
cost $15. If a child shows no talent, 
the parents are urged not to con- 
tinue to put money into his study 
of music. However, if a youngster 
shows no affinity for piano but 
does take easily to drums, saxo- 
phone, or trombone, he is shifted 
to the instrument of his choice. 

At the end of the 10 lessons, the 
parents of each talented child re- 
ceive from the school a list of good 
music teachers, if they care to 
continue the _ student’s musical 
education. Higbee’s has made no 
profit on the lessons, but it has in- 
troduced a future musician to the 
musical department of the store. 
The profits will come from the 
sale of instruments, sheet music, 
and books. 

On Saturdays, while the musical 
hopefuls are tooting their horns on 
the eleventh floor, Higbee’s teen- 
age modeling classes are going 
through their steps on the tenth. 
This is a free service for some 75 
young girls each week. Parents 
send them, as a rule, not because 
they hope to make models of 
them, but to teach them to stand, 
walk, sit down, and enter a room 
correctly, and to wear their clothes 
properly. 

There’s never a dull moment on 
the hospitality floor. Last year, in 
2 days, more than 30,000 persons 
attended the National Model Air- 
plane exhibition in the auditorium, 
studied the 600 exhibits, and hun- 
dreds of the guests rushed down- 
stairs to buy model airplane kits. 
Two other days, 74,580 enthusiasts 
swamped the National Rose Show 
in the same rent-free room. There, 
too, was held the National Junior 
Chess Tournament, with serious- 
minded young contestants from 20 
states; and photographers from 
nearly every state and several for- 
eign countries sent 3,000 entries 
to last year’s international photo- 
graphic show held in the Higbee 
gallery. 

Each winter, a few days before 
the Cleveland season of New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the store brings Boris Gol- 
dovsky to town for a brief series 
of lectures on the operas which 
will be heard. The city “town 
hall” group makes Higbee’s its 
headquarters. When the DAR 


plans a state convention in Cleve- 
land, or the local Newspaper Guild 
stages its annual awards party, it 
is only natural that both look to 
Higbee’s to entertain them. 

Last year, in collaboration with 
a local newspaper, a materials 
dealer, and all the school boards 
in the county, Higbee’s staged an 
industrial arts show. Among the 
660 entrants, 95 winners shared 
prizes of $7,000. Another exhibit 
in the auditorium, sponsored joint- 
ly by Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
the Cleveland Art Institute, and 
the city Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was devoted to artwork by 
the handicapped. 

Children’s classes in French, 
ballet, the dramatic arts bring 
thousands of young people and 
their parents to the store. Last 
year, Higbee’s sponsored northern 
Ohio’s first conference of creative 
writers, plans to make it an an- 
nual affair. 

A lecture by Amelia Earhart, in 
1933, opened the first meeting 
room. Since then, hundreds of out- 
standing men and women in many 
fields have used the Higbee audi- 
torium. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Judy Garland, Bob Hope and Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, Joe E. Brown 
and Lilly Dache, Marlene Dietrich 
and Carl Sandburg have been 
among the speakers. 

Visitors often are impressed by 
the neatly dressed, efficient wait- 
resses at Higbee’s hospitality cen- 
ter. This is not strange, because 
today’s guest at an exclusive club 
meeting may be tomorrow’s wait- 
ress at a convention luncheon. 
Women’s organizations vie for the 
chance to wait on table at the 
regular hourly wage paid to pro- 
fessionals, in order to hear in- 
teresting programs and see celebri- 
ties close up. They turn over the 
money they make to their club 
treasuries. It was Cleveland’s 
Federation of Women’s Clubs that 
served the poultrymen’s wives! 

Moving quietly among the 
guests, wearing a pert hat and a 
conservative business suit, Elsa 
Conners, the perfect hostess, keeps 
hospitality running in high gear. 
She is probably the best-known 
woman in Cleveland, has staunch 
friends among members of all 
kinds of clubs and associations. In 
her elegant, softly lighted front 
office, she meets the public, confers 
with committees. At the rear is the 
room where she works. It is a big, 
cluttered, busy place, with car- 
penters knocking together scenery 
for the stage, dietitians preparing 
menus, fashion experts planning 
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style shows, secretaries pasting up 
press clippings—and Elsa Conners 
calmly overseeing it all. 

She has a small staff, borrows 
help from other departments sev- 
eral times daily to move furniture 
and set up meeting rooms. If a 
woman's club has a morning meet- 
ing in a conference room, the de- 
cor will be pastel and feminine; 
but by midafternoon, Mrs. Conners 
will have furnished the same room 
with leather lounge chairs for a 
conference of a local men’s com- 
mittee. She moves swiftly, speaks 
softly, usually can convince her- 
self that each of her half-million 
annual guests is always right. 
With the warm heart of an old- 
time Sunday school teacher, the 
gregarious instincts of a success- 
ful clubwoman, and the steel-trap 
mind of a big business executive, 
she is a Cleveland institution. 

Hospitality has paid the Higbee 
Company rich dividends. Each year 
since the hospitality center was es- 
tablished, the store’s business has 
grown, Last year it hopped a 
whopping $47 million, up nearly 
3 per cent in 12 months. After 
taxes of $2,280,000, it showed a 
net profit of $1,666,000—-equal to 
3% per cent of its sales. How 
much of this profit is due to its 
nonpaying guests no one knows. 
But company officials are con- 
vinced that millions of dollars find 
their way into the store in the 
pockets of these guests, and that 
the dollars stay when the guests 
go home. 

Other stores in Cleveland and 
other cities have hospitality sec- 
tions, but Higbee’s was the first to 
make the openhanded welcome a 
part of its daily business. 





Noise Control 


(Continued from page 18) 


Mr. Hooper didn’t mention the 
fact, but if you have to justify the 
expenditure to a board of direc- 
tors, you can probably figure out 
a way of demonstrating that the 
estimated savings in your own of- 
fice will be far more than the cost 
of sound-conditioning equipment. 
Let’s take a look into this business 
of noise and sound. It’s a lot more 
than taking a simple decibel read- 
ing. The familiar decibel is only a 
tiny part of the story and using it 
can lead you far astray. 

Sound can’t move through a 
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vacuum because its energy is 
transmitted by the collision of the 
molecules of whatever substance 
it travels through. Since it is vi- 
bration that starts sound waves on 
their way, the back and forth mo- 
tion of the vibrating body causes 
the molecules to become alter- 
nately compressed and widely 
spaced. This phenomenon is called 
sound pressure, the measure of 
energy in a sound wave. The 
slightest pressure that the human 
ear can detect is the beginning of 
the decibel scale, which then goes 
on upward to 180 decibels and 
higher. At 120-130 decibels, most 
people will begin to feel actual 
pain. However, decibels aren't 
everything in sound. 

The rate at which a vibrating 
material moves back and forth is 
called its cycle or frequency. At 
40 vibrations per second, you'll 
hear a very low note, and from 
that point you can hear things all 
the way up to shrill high notes 
caused by vibrations of 10,000 to 
20,000 per second. Depending on 
what is vibrating, each sound will 
have its dominant note, and sev- 
eral other notes not quite notice- 
able, called overtones. It is such 
overtones that make the differ- 
ence between the sound of the 
same note played on a flute and a 


saxophone. Very high and low fre- 
quency sounds are usually either 
unpleasant or distracting to work- 
ers. Vibrations that are just above 
and below the frequencies our 
ears can hear are bothersome, add 
to fatigue, and hinder work that 
requires manual dexterity and 
precision. Low frequency sounds 
give people the sensation of actual- 
ly vibrating themselves. High fre- 
quency sounds create tension. 

Sound moves very fast, 1,130 
feet per second through air, and at 
a constant rate of speed. It moves 
even faster through wood, metal, 
glass, and other hard materials. 
When it strikes a surface, the 
sound that isn’t absorbed bounces 
away at an angle exactly opposite 
that at which it strikes the sur- 
face, like a billiard ball hit with- 
out any “English.” The difference 
is that with sound, you’re contend- 
ing with curved wave fronts, one 
after the other, striking walls, 
ceilings, and anything else in their 
path and bouncing all over the 
place. 

It is fortunate that while the 
sound wave speed is constant, the 
energy dies out rapidly, much as 
the walls of a balloon become 
thinner and thinner as it expands. 
You hear the original sound; the 
succeeding ‘“‘bounces” of the same 











New open-shelf filing system has been installed in North American Van Lines’ 
general offices at Fort Wayne, Ind. The system saves floor space and has also 
saved the firm 40 per cent in labor costs. Manufactured by Remington Rand, 
the open shelves cost about $4,500 and were installed in 6 hours. Because 
of the greater space afforded by the system, it is no longer necessary to 
transfer contracts or records every 4 months until they become inactive 
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sound wave are heard only as 
background noises as they cross 
and recross one another. 

Because sound is a form of 
energy, the only way to get rid of 
it is to change it to some other 
form of energy. Energy itself can- 
not be destroyed. In acoustic mate- 
rials, sound energy is_ usually 
changed to mechanical and heat 
energy through friction with 
fibrous materials of various sorts. 
But this isn’t the whole story, by 
any means. 

From an interesting scientific 
experiment, you can draw your 
own mental picture of what is hap- 
pening in an average office. In the 
experiment, a room with hard 
walls is used. A _ single sound 
source is set up and put into opera- 
tion, sounding out one note. When 
the sound starts, the room quickly 
fills with sound and this sound 
swells louder and louder. 

Eventually the amount of sound 
leaking out of the room or being 
absorbed by the room surfaces be- 
comes equal to the amount of 
sound issuing from the sound 
source. At this point the total 
sound in the room levels off. It’s 
just as if you were to fill a pan 
with water. The pan will continue 
to fill until it overflows. At this 
point the overflow is equal to the 
amount coming in. Now do you 
see why the noise level in your of- 
fice seems to swell as work starts 
in the morning? That’s what gives 
you the background noise over 
which you have to talk. But this 
isn’t the whole story either. 

First there’s vibration or fre- 
quency, and this can range from 
very low to very high. High and 
low frequencies are most likely to 
be annoying. Then there are the 
bouncing waves of sound energy. 
Then there are the numerous over- 
tones and undertones of normal 
office sounds. Now consider reso- 
nance, objects that vibrate “in 
sympathy” with other vibration 
sources. You’ve probably heard file 
cases that give off a deep hum 
when a diesel truck roars by out- 
side or a certain machine starts 
up far away in the basement of 
your building. It’s the same effect 
that occurs when a note is sounded 
by some musical instrument near 
a piano and piano strings tuned to 
the same tones start to vibrate. 

All these things enter into sound 
quality and have to be considered 
in a noise control program, or 
you're liable to be wasting time 
and money. In addition to sound 
quality, there are distracting 
sounds. When your ear hears a 
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sound, your brain immediately 
tries to tell you where it is and 
what is making it. Unrecognized 
sounds bother you and so do noises 
that come from the wrong place. 
You rush to answer your phone 
and discover it was a phone at the 
other end of the office. There was 
a time when ears were important 
in self-protection. They were a 
vital part of man’s defense ap- 
paratus, and we aren’t far enough 
from those days to have overcome 
the instinctive reactions that oc- 
cur at unusual noises. Even 
though we may not realize it, ten- 
sion is the result of noise, noise 
from unrecognized sources. It is 
essentially a fear reaction, and one 
over which we have no control. 

“Noise is any sound the other 
fellow makes that you don’t like,”’ 
someone has said. And this is still 
a good definition of noise. Noise is 
any sound that is unpleasant to 
the listener or disturbs the work- 
er. Even music can be classed as 
noise when a person doesn’t like 
the particular selection or when 
its rhythm varies from the rhythm 
of the work being done. 

However, noise is usually a com- 
bination of sounds and sound fre- 
quencies, reverberation and vibra- 
tion. Classed as noise should be the 
sudden sounds that rise above the 
normal office hum—voices, a buzz- 
er system, loud telephone bells, 
dropped objects, slammed file 
drawers, squeaking chairs. There 
are hundreds of noise distractions 
that disturb office routine just as 
effectively as any other type of 
interruption, and sometimes with 
more disastrous effects. 

One manager of a large insur- 
ance office has noted that the 
amount of production is increased 
in his office if he actually creates 
some sort of disturbance late in 
the afternoon when the doldrums 
strike. Dropping a large book from 
the top of the file case is just one 
device he occasionally uses. How- 
ever, should he try this in the 
morning, the result would be nulli- 
fied by the letdown that would oc- 
cur later in the day. An unexpected 
loud sound is as potent as a drug 
for sending blood pressure sky- 
ward for a couple of hours. Fa- 
tigue sets in when the blood pres- 
sure returns to normal, lowe! 
production results. All in all, he’s 
got a good theory that won’t work 
out too well in practice because an- 
other result of such an irritant is 
irritated employees. Noise makes 
people cranky and hard to get 
along with. 

Without any expensive equip- 
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ment or surveys, the first step in 
noise reduction is to find out from 
where the various sounds are com 
ing. Sit back and listen. Start with 
the sounds that rise above the 
general level. A lot of these you 
can probably eliminate, or at least 
lessen. Street noises coming in the 
window? Squeaking chair over in 
the corner? Extra loud typewriter? 
People with high-pitched voices? 
Banging file drawers? Listen care 
fully and you'll soon find that 
you're able to various 
sounds and locate their sources 

Make a list of these sound 
sources and enlist employee co 
operation in eliminating them 
Hold a brief meeting. Lay it on 
the line, explaining that unneces 
sary noise actually can shorten life 
expectancy, cause undue fatigue 
after hours, is an irritant to every 
normal personality and, in spite of 
anything they have _ previously 
heard, is something to which the 
human body never really becomes 
accustomed. 

The nervous energy used up in 
combating noise can be put to 
much better use in the business of 
enjoying life. That’s it—-give them 
something. You're going to be get 
ting better work, more work, in 
exchange. It will also slow up you 
ulcer tendencies, because noise has 
been shown to interfere with nor 
mal digestive processes. 

After forming your own private 
branch of the Noise Abatement 
Council in the office, give a listen 
to the remaining noises. Maybe, if 
you’re getting cooperation, you'll 
discover some additional 
sources that can be reduced or 
eliminated. But there will come a 
time when home remedies are ex 
hausted. You'll have cushioned ma 
chines, oiled chairs, dampened the 
vibration of everything in sight, 
but the noise level will still be 
high. What to do now? 

Before making other expendi 
tures, it’s time to call in an en 
gineer who knows his acoustics, Of 
course, if you’re a combination 
scientist, engineer, architect, physi 
cist, and psychologist, gu ahead 
and do the job yourself. Otherwise 
get an expert. Companies in the 
sound-conditioning business usual 
ly have sales engineers on the pay 
roll. They're willing to use their 
engineering knowledge for your 
benefit, and we have the word of a 
number of them to that effect. 

Maybe the prescription will turn 
out to be hoods or booths, instead 
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sound 


of a more expensive acoustic tile 
job. Maybe the recommendation 
will be a combination of the two 
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And in some cases the expert may 
discover a sound source that you 
haven’t noticed previously which 
is causing most of the trouble. And 
during all this, remember that 
decibels aren’t everything. To re- 
peat, a reduction of 10 decibels is 
the most you can expect if you 
cover the whole place with sound- 
absorbent materials. And _ that 
would probably be plenty, because 
this reduction means an apparent 
reduction in total sound of 50 per 
cent. A reduction in 3.5 decibels is 
pretty good, and if the noise prob- 
lem still bothers you, go back to 
the sound sources and go to work 
on reducing their vibration. 

In the event that acoustic mate- 
rials are recommended for your 
walls or ceilings, don’t overlook 
the combination possibilities that 
are now available. Such combina- 
tions can now include everything 
from soup to nuts——-sound absorb- 
ing, air conditioning, heating, cool- 
ing, and lighting. If you like your 
present high ceiling, before you 
put the acoustic materials there, 
be sure the walls are not the place 
for sound control. 

On the market today are some 
100 acoustical materials. They 
have varying ability to absorb 
sound—change sound energy into 
mechanical energy and heat. Many 
considerations will eventually in- 
fluence your choice, and the best 


recommendation that can be made 
is to let these considerations be 
based on the physics of sound and 
your own particular problem. You 
will find the solution somewhere 
in the range from ear plugs and 
telephone silencers to acoustic tile 


and wall boards, panels, partitions, 
and sound booths. After it’s all 
done, don’t place your brand-new 
tabulating equipment in a glassed 
office. Nothing but ear plugs will 
help the noise problem in this kind 
of installation. 





Job Evaluation for 


Salaried Workers 


(Continued from page 19) 


depending upon their importance. 
In factor comparison, key jobs, 
which are usually easy to evaluate, 
are chosen and evaluated’ by 
means of the selected factors. All 
other jobs are then ranked accord- 
ing to their relationship to the key 
jobs. 

After surveying the methods 
used by the various firms, we con- 
cluded that our company should 
have a system which combines the 
features of both the ranking and 
factor comparison techniques. 

After establishing the system 
generally, we were ready to select 
the factors which we were to use 
in the scoring of the jobs. The re- 





Study of Effect of Atomic Radiation on Office 
Records Started 


At the request of the Civilian Defense Administration in Washing- 
ton, the National Records Management Council in New York City 
will undertake a series of tests and prepare a formal report on the 
effect of nuclear energy on records storage equipment and on all 
types of business records including paper, books, film, and record- 
ings such as magnetic tape and plastics. Representatives of both 
Industry and Government will be working closely with the Council 
to estublish the specifications of the equipment to be tested and to 


assist in evaluating the results. 











volved, will also be given detailed study. 


American Business has made arrangements to keep its readers 
fully informed of the progress and results of this timely development. 


Experts under Robert Schiff, executive director of the nonprofit 
New York organization, are specifically interested in test results 
showing how much decentralization of records will be required for 
their protection from atomic radiation, as well as the specific types 
of equipment affording the best protection. How to ‘‘decontam- 
inate"’ affected records, as well as the time and cost elements in- 

















quirements for this were that the 
factors and the system should be 
kept as simple as possible and yet 
comprehensive enough to use in 
measuring broad bands of jobs 
from such groups as advertising, 
sales, production engineering, and 
general management. Besides those 
requirements, each factor had to 
meet other requirements such as: 
(1) Be common to all jobs, and 
(2) give the proper weight to the 
job to be evaluated so that the de- 
grees of intensity can be properly 
defined and measured. Thus every 
job from the office boy to general 
manager can be properly scored 
and measured in terms of the se- 
lected factors. 

It should be pointed out that 
just as in motion analysis and 
time study where operations can 
be broken down into a series of 
fundamental motions, so can com- 
plicated human activity be ana- 
lyzed by the use of basically fun- 
damental characteristics of human 
behavior. While a large number of 
these factors can be considered, 
the limitations should be: (1) The 
practicability, and (2) the broad- 
ness of the system itself and its 
goals. 

Keeping these two principles in 
mind, we _ selected five factors 
which were to be measured and 
used as a method of evaluation 
for ail of our jobs. These five fac- 
tors were mental effort, skill, re- 
sponsibility, physical effort, and 
working conditions. 

We felt that with these five fac- 
tors, which are basic, we could 
measure all of the jobs; and by 
giving these five basic factors the 
proper degrees of intensity to be 
measured, we could refine our sys- 
tem well enough to measure ac- 
curately every job within our par- 
ticular organization. 

Before any evaluation system 
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can be used properly, the system, 
the factors, and the degrees for 
these factors must first be set up. 
It is also important that the people 
who do the evaluation understand 
and define each and every factor 
and the varying degrees for each 
factor. If this is not done, every 
evaluator will interpret each fac- 
tor a little differently, and the goal 
of evaluating jobs on a common 
basis will not be achieved. 

We are now ready to actually 
get into the establishment of the 
system and our program. We de- 
scribed these factors in the follow- 
ing sequence: 

1. All jobs were defined and a 
detailed job description was pre- 
pared. The importance of writing 
clear-cut and precise descriptions 
of the scope and nature of the re- 
sponsibilities cannot be stressed 
too strongly. 

2. One or two “key jobs’ were 
selected from each group and de- 
partment. These were selected at 
random, from the lowest end of 
the pay scale to the highest. 

3. These key jobs were listed in 
order of over-all importance to the 
company, and top management 
was called upon to decide what the 
salary limitations were to be for 
the entire wage scale. 

4. The key jobs were then ana- 
lyzed and rated on a percentage 
scale from “0” to “100” per cent 
for each of the five factors. For 
example, the highest job under 
mental effort received 90 per cent 
and the lowest 10 per cent. (The 
balance between 90 and 100 was 
left for possible expansion of the 
system.) The percentages were ar- 
rived at by comparing job to job 
upon a factor basis. None of the 
factors had received any points as 
yet, and the rating was done pure- 
ly upon a ranking basis within 
each of the five factors. 

5. We were now ready to assign 
weights to the five factors so that, 
depending upon the _ percentile 
scale, the jobs rated would now 
obtain value. Our percentile scale 
ran as follows: 


Maximum 
Points 
. Mental 550 
. Skill 550 
. Responsibility 300 
. Physical 150 
Working Conditions 50 
Total Points 1,600 
Let us suppose that under men- 
tal effort the job rated 90 per 
cent. Having a top limitation of 
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550 points, 90 per cent would be 
495 points for mental effort. This 
computation was carried on all the 
way through to every factor, de- 
pending upon the percentile 
for each job. 

6. The program was then ex- 
tended to all the remaining jobs 
by slotting them into their proper 
relationship, using the same meth- 
od of rating. 

7. It was now necessary to de 
velop a wage curve and wage scale 
for all jobs. As was stated earlier, 
top management had established 
the lowest and the highest points 
of the wage scale. This was done 
by developing mathematically an 
interrelationship between all jobs 
from the highest to the lowest. In 
our case, this was done through 
the development of the least 
square formula, which gave us the 
actual salary range for each job. 

Job evaluation will not make 
your wages any more competitive, 
nor increase your over-all wage 
scale unless you have many in 
equities, but what it will do is: 

1. Secure a complete, accurate, 
and impersonal description of the 
work done by each employee. 

2. Determine the relative value 
of various within the 
company. 

3. Determine responsibility and 
channels of authority to be used 
in organization planning. 

4. Establish fair minimum and 
maximum salaries for each 
tion within the company. 

5. Eliminate distorted salaries. 
6. Obtain carefully considered 
and sound salaried differentials. 

7. Establish a means of salary 
control for cost purposes. 

It is for the above reasons that 
Sonotone has found it extremely 
worth while to invest its money 
and time to set up a proper job 
evaluation system 
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Negro at Work 


N a pamphlet telling how to inte 
| grate Negroes into the work 
group, recently issued by the Na 
tional Conference of Christians 
and Jews, nine steps were listed as 
important in establishing nondis 
crimination. First was a firm stand 
taken by the employer. Second, an 
orientation program. Third, care 
ful selection of minority workers 
Then, get help from agencies in 
recruiting qualified workers 
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How Operating Flow Charts Aid 
Office Work Simplification 


(Continued from page 21) 


and the last forms the right-hand 
margin. 

Draw appropriate column head- 
ing rulings to provide for: 

1, Organizational responsibility. 
(Department name.) 

2. General activity performed. 

3. Employee (or job title). 

4. Building and floor where ac- 
tivity takes place. 

5. Names, or numbers, of em- 
ployees who perform the activities 
and the average number of docu- 
ments flowing through this step 
as of the chart date. 

Show the first incoming or new- 
ly created form as an oval in the 
upper left-hand corner of the 
format, and clearly identify it by 
name and form number. If more 
than one copy is used, show all 
copies and their captions in sep- 
arate ovals evenly spaced below 
the first. Then show the procedure 
required to perform this particular 
activity. 

In successive columns, treat 
each procedural step in strict se- 
quence. Always indicate which 
copies are rehandled and show 
them on the same horizontal plane 
used to record their first use. Re- 
cord the name or title of the em- 
ployee who performs such action. 
Use extra columns as necessary 
even when a form flows through a 
given area a second or third time. 
Never retrace flow lines into 
columns already used, 

When a form or group of forms 
is retained temporarily, such as in 
a mail-routing station, show hold- 
ing activity in a separate column. 
Each piece of paper is then shown 
as an oval with a square drawn in- 
side the oval. If lenjrth of time the 
paper is delayed appears excessive, 
place a circle inside the square. 

When a form reaches the degree 
of completion which calls for ini- 
tiation of another form, merely 
show the new form on a new level 
immediately below. Again reserve 
one horizontal plane for each copy 
or piece of paper initiated. 

In the lower part of the operat- 
ing flow chart, directly under the 
applicable form ovals, describe pre- 
cisely what procedure is_per- 
formed, or should be performed, 
within each activity. Number each 
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activity column and number each 
procedure step within such activi- 
ties. When describing procedures 
now in use, use present tense, third 
person. When describing recom- 
mendations or releasing approved 
new instructions, use future tense, 
third person. 

Whenever it becomes desirable, 
for the sake of clarity, to furnish 
an actual sample or photographic 
copy of a particular form as it is 
processed, circle the column num- 
ber and the appropriate activity 
“Step Number’; then cement or 
staple such sample or copy of the 
form as it would appear at that 
stage on another operating flow 
chart form. Carefully cross-refer- 
ence this succeeding exhibit by 
chart and column back to proce- 
dure being illustrated. 

On multipage charts, since all 
flow lines move progressively from 
left to right, use additional pages 
as necessary. The first 17- by 22- 
inch sheet becomes Part A; the 
second, Part B; and so forth. The 
multiple sheets may be joined at 
the vertical edges, from the back, 
and folded accordion style. Margin 
spaces not needed for binding may 
be used as procedure columns. The 
horizontally ruled lines connecting 
procedural steps may, however, be 
drawn through these blank col- 
umns reserved for binding. 

Following the use of operating 
flow charts to study troublesome 
or complicated work areas, and 
after analysis has been made of 
the facts gathered and conclusions 
or recommendations that have 
been reached, show the new rec- 
ommended procedure on another 
operating flow chart. ‘“Before’’ and 
“after” comparisons thus are 
readily available. When agree- 
ment has been reached and proper 
approvals have been obtained, is- 
sue the operating flow chart as ap- 
proved procedure, indicating effec- 
tive date for its initiation. 

These operating flow charts, 
available from Clerical Cost Cut- 
ters, Inc., P. O. Box 375, Highland 
Park, Ill., form the ideal basis for 
clerical work measurement. While 
space does not permit explanation 
of how such time measurements 
are tied to these charts, this usage 


has proved one of their greatest 
values. 

Finished charts of 17- by 22-inch 
size may be used for installation 
purposes and the same charts then 
reduced by one-half to 814- by 11- 
inch photostats, or Multilith plates, 
for report-size publication. Jumbo 
photostatic enlargements 34 by 44 
inches can be made easily, and 
prove very effective for group 
training purposes. 

By following these steps, the 
methods and systems engineer has 
used the same “picture” technique 
for analysis, discussion, reference, 
procedural announcement, and 
training, enabling all concerned to 
grasp more quickly the problems 
and their solutions. 

Management will accept work 
simplification more readily because 
executives may visualize the prob- 
lems and advantages, without read- 
ing details previously verified by 
subordinates. Thus clarity of pro- 
cedural flow is achie ved. 
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Girl with the $3,500,000 face is 
Jacqueline Margis, Janesville, Wis., 
whose picture on credit letters has 
been going to delinquent customers 
of Parker Pen Company. Since 1950, 
the letter has produced payments of 
$3,500,000 in bills that were overdue 
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Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


Records Seminar is being held in 
Chicago this month, sponsored by 
Record Controls, Inc. In addition 
to the lectures and round table 
discussions, there will be field 
trips, group discussions, and ana- 
lyses of students’ individual rec- 
ords problems. Herbert Brayer, 
whose recent series of articles on 
electronics in AMERICAN BUSINESS 
has made him a_e sought-after 
speaker on the subject, will be on 
the program. 


Doughnut-Shaped Building will 
be constructed at Ponca City, 
Okla., by Continental Oil Com- 
pany. It is to be built from an 
80,000-barrel oil storage tank and 
will be used as a research labora- 
tory. The office building will cost 
about $500,000 and will be three 
stories high. There will be a well 
reaching upward through the cen- 
ter of the structure from ground 
level to roof, with offices and labo- 
ratories arranged around the ring 
of the doughnut. The three floors 
will provide 33,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


Automatic Elevators, which seem 
to be the trend today, will be used 
in the new headquarters of Lions 
International in Chicago. The ele- 
vators will have photoelectric door 
control, that they can be 
operated with or without an at- 
tendant. The organization is really 
making a short move, just a few 
blocks north of its old offices on 
Chicago’s famous Michigan Ave- 
nue. Lions International bought 
the building it will move into, but 
is investing $750,000 in a re- 
decorating job before taking oc- 
cupancy early next spring. The 
Lions headquarters are diagonally 
across from the Prudential Build- 
ing, which is now rising along 
Lake Michigan's shore. 


SO 


Gigantic Move occurred recently 
when the Radio Division of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards was 
moved from Washington, D. C., to 
new offices at Boulder, Colo. The 
equipment that was moved 
weighed 1,100,000 pounds and was 
transported the 1,661 miles in 
padded vans. The value of the over- 
all shipment was estimated at $30 
million. The shipment required 
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8,925 corrugated 18,000 
board feet of crating material, 294 
bales of shredded paper, and 95 
rolls of wrapping paper. The move 
required 53 vans and drivers, ex 
cluding extra help needed in pack 
ing, loading, and unloading 


cartons 


Association Offices in Chicago 
will be an attraction for members 
The American Bar Association has 
a new three-story center on the 
city’s South Side, and now the 
American Hospital Association i 
planning a new $5 million 20-story 
building along Lake Michigan 
Chicago may also anothe! 
company to the suburbs, for Gen 
eral Mills Corporation hopes to 
move its regional headquarters 
from the downtown area to subur 
ban Park Ridge. General Mills’ 
new building will probably be just 
a_ short from the new 
three-story building 
structed by Aetna Insurance 
Company for western head- 
quarters. 


lose 


distance 

office 

the 
its 


con 


Move to City was decision of the 
Colgate-Palmolive Company, which 
plans to move its office personnel 
in four Jersey City, N. J., buildings 
to a new structure in New York 
City—to be known as the Colgate 
Palmolive Building. The company 
will occupy 8 floors of the 25-story 
skyscraper, which to be com 
pleted in the summer of 1955 
Considerable thought was given to 
a suburban home office, which 
seems to the trend, and the 
company thought of moving 
to a distant city. But New York 
finally won out, 


1S 


be 


also 


Two-Mile Walk 
was one of the reasons The Lionel 
Corporation to 
thing about its offices in 
N. J. Lionel’s president, Larry 
Cowen, said, “I am now walking 
2 miles to get from my production 
manager to my man- 
ager.”’ The result was a planning 
program by F. V. Gerstel, Inc 

designers of interiors. The new of 
fices not only have brought short 
cuts in time and motion, but they 
have offered opportunity for an ex 
pression of the personalities of in 
dividual The president 
uses an 8-foot dropleaf desk 
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Management must develop better ways of explaining business. This is a problem which 
should be tackled by management in each plant and community. ‘Show your employees 


how their welfare is bound up in the company’s welfare 
resentations of business enemies in speeches to associates . . . but do it in your own plant 
among your own employees.''—Emile F. du Pont, before annual Maine Safety Conference 


. Don't try to answer misrep- 





Engineers of General American Trans- 
portation try out ‘Coffee Bar"’ service 


Vending Machine Solves 
Coffee Break Problem 


When coffee went past the 15 cents- 
a-cup mark in Chicago's Loop restau- 
rants, the coffee-fond draftsmen and 
typists in General American Trans- 
portation Corp.'s engineering office 
secured an “automatic answer’ to 
high restaurant coffee break costs 
The answer, a coin-operated “Coffee 
Bar" vending machine, provides all- 
day coffee service for the entire staff 
at 7 cents a cup. The unit serves hot 
instant coffee with or without cream 
or sugar, with both, or plain, accord- 
ing to the user's taste 

Not only do employees get their 
coffee at lower price, but there is no 
waiting for elevators, tables, and 
service which usually took 20 min- 
utes of the morning. The “Coffee Bar” 
was installed and is serviced at no 
cost to the office by Cup Teen, a Chi- 
cago vending machine operator 
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Du Pont’s Pension Plan 
Is 50 Years Old 


Men and women are retiring every 
day, but Joseph Durr’s retirement 
from his job at Du Pont Company’s 
Chambers Works, Deepwater Point, 
N. J., will be unique, for his working 
career has spanned the whole half- 
century since the formalization of 
the Du Pont Company’s pension plan 
The plan, one of the first in American 
industry, was adopted formally in 
September 1904, Prior to that time, 
informal arrangements had _ been 
made for providing retirement income 
to employees. The formal plan is non- 
contributory. 

In 1904, less than a dozen corpora- 
tions had adopted formal retirement 
programs and only a few thousand 
employees were covered. Today, more 
than 12 million industrial workers 
are protected under 22,000 industry- 
sponsored plans, while millions more 
are eligible for Social Security bene- 
fits paid for jointly by employer and 
employee. 

Since 1904, a total of 7,800 Du 
Pont employees have retired on pen- 
sions. Four thousand are now receiv- 
ing benefits, the oldest at the age of 
94. As of today, approximately 50 
retire each month (Du Pont has more 
than 90,000 employees) or about the 
same number as retired during the 
first year of the plan’s operation 


Testing Guide Is Aid 
To Personnel Staff 


A new manual of some 44 pages 
entitled, ““‘The Job-Test Chart,” re- 
leased by Science Research Associ- 
ates, Chicago, will be found helpful 
to personnel men and women in busi- 
ness and industry. This is an easy- 
to-read chart showing test batteries 
for many positions in seven major oc- 


cupational groups: Office and clerical, 
shop and factory, supervisory, adver- 
tising and publishing, sales, technical, 
and executive. A detailed job descrip- 
tion for each position is included 

A feature of the manual is an 8- 
page summary and guide to the uses 
of testing and an explanation of how 
to select the proper tests or related 
materials to use in matching men and 
jobs. Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (Price 
$1.00.) 


Human Factor Important 
In Records Control 


Approximately 125 directors of rec- 
ords programs, researchers, histori 
ans, and archivists met at New York 
University recently for the First An- 
nual Conference on Records Manage- 
ment. The 2-day meeting was spon- 
sored by NYU’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration and the Na- 
tional Records Management Council 
While the participants generally 
agreed that a scientific management 
program is necessary to slow the 
flood of memoranda, plans, reports 
and letters, Dr. Timothy W. Costello, 
Associate Professor of General Psy- 
chology at NYU, pointed out that the 
success of “even a technically simple 
records control system rests upon 
human factors.” 

The three pivotal human relations 
factors which have to be considered 
by management were outlined by Dr 
Costello as follows 

1. The decisions to set up such a 
system and to cooperate fully in its 
operation. 

2. The selection and training of 
employees to operate the program 

3. The motivation of the employees 
to see that it succeeds 

“None of these human relations 
factors can be taken for granted,” 
said Dr. Costello. “However, there is 
not one of them that cannot be re- 
solved if attention is given to it.” 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Unsound, Says GE 
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CF & | employees put themselves in the customer's shoes and find that he buys arious plants, and its program of 


steel as they buy groceries—he goes where he gets quality, service, lowest price 


CF & 1 Puts Employees in 


It is a difficult job to get the aver- 
age employee to think in terms of the 
customer’s interests. He is likely to 
feel that this is something for the 
executive group, the officers of the 
company, or the sales department to 
worry about. To bring home to him 
the importance of thinking about the 
customer requires a somewhat dra- 
matic touch—an unusual picture, 
bulletin, or slogan. 

Jack Lacy, editor of The Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Corporation’s em- 
ployee magazine, The Blast, and di- 
rector of publicity for the company, 


Tells How to Cut Costs 
With New Personnel 


A new booklet, issued by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bureau of Business 
Management, explains how careful 
attention to the instruction of a new 
employee can reduce the cost of 
“breaking in’ workers at new jobs 

H. S. Hall, the author of “Mini- 
mizing the Cost of Breaking in Per- 
sonnel,” explains that this cost may 
not appear on the books—it shows up 
in swollen scrap, reclamation, pay- 
roll tax, maintenance, overhead, di- 
rect and indirect labor, burden, and 
machine utilization accounts 

Mr. Hall cites four steps in success 
ful on-the-job instruction: (1) Cre- 
ating the desire to learn, (2) pre- 
senting a clear pattern for the learner 
to follow, (3) opportunity for prac 
tice under supervision, and (4) a 
checkup or test of how well the job 
has been learned 
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providing more steady jobs unde 
which its employment has _ tripled 
from close to 71,000 to more than 
Its Customers’ Shoes 520,000 since 1908 
he company is continuing its ef- 
had a staff photographer make up a fort to regularize production and 
photo showing workers in the “cus jobs insofar as it is able through pro- 
tomer’s shoes.”” This ran on the front ductio1 iles, and “new job” plan 
page of a recent issue of The Blast ning, and planning to meet layoffs 
and with it a half column of copy to “ ! ire finally necessary 
point up the importance of getting believed, said Mr. Boulware, 
out a quality product to sell in a com h state unemployment insurance 
petitive market Put yourself in the ystems already provide a guaranteed 
customer's y this copy unemployment income plan which is 
“When he b ie thinks just practically on a universal basis and 
the same as ink when you 3 balanced best interests of 


buy groceries | ner of the public 


Gibson Starts Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan 


Under a nev iving ind profit ) ng retirement age or re 


sharing retirement employees ‘ n ful ing, he will receive a 
of the Gibson ct Company if ft the fund placed to his 
Pittsburgh, Pa company will red rying with length of serv 
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on its capital i n ‘articipat on Electric ha 
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money in tl fund or wil SO! | wor sprit being 
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Upon retirement i ipating of ie Nation's large producers of 
employee Will rece : ] red ect! ( ict which are ital to 
in the fund plus ince rom i I ontrol of electrical products from 


ments. If he leave ( npa t oO power generator 





Company Makes Retirement a Gentle Transition 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York set up a brand- 
new program this summer designed 
to prove that retirement means a new 
frontier. The plan, carefully con- 
sidered for 3 years, provides a full 
year’s preparation for retirement for 
each employee, thus avoiding an 
abrupt transition to a new way of 
life which is minus the regimentation 
of an 8-hour day in the _ business 
world 

As the first group of seven em- 
ployees convened, each individual re- 
ceived a book entitled, How to Retire 
and Like It, and a 2-year subscrip- 
tion to the magazine, Lifetime Living 
The members of the group were also 
told that there would be a 4-day 


Dual Allegiance Theory 
Advanced at Seminar 


In labor relations, it has generally 
been believed that the more an em- 
ployee likes his union, the less he 
cares for his employer. Research in- 
dicates, however, that exclusively 
prounion or promanagement attitudes 
are not inevitable. As a matter of 
fact, employees are likely to have 
equal esteem for management and 
union if both groups establish what 
psychologists call “emotional accept- 
ance” of each other. 

Evidence supporting this “dual al- 
legiance” theory was advanced by 
Willard A. Kerr, Associate Professor 
éf Psychology at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, in a labor relations sym- 
posium sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Research Association in 
conjunction with the American Psy- 
chological Association 

Prof. Kerr said that a strong, free 
industrial society must have emo- 
tional acceptance among employees, 
management, stockholders, and con- 
sumers. Weakness will come from 
mutual indifference or rejection, Fur- 
thermore, dual allegiance is “the 
most impenetrable shield against the 
gyrations of either Communist total- 
itarianism on the left or neo-Fascist 
totalitarianism on the right,” the IIl- 
inois Tech professor said. 

Cases were presented by Prof. Kerr 
to show that “the industrial alle- 
giences of free men and women are 
delicate, definite, and, above all, vol- 
untary.”” One case reviewed was that 
of a Chicago firm, once known for 
its anti-labor policies. The company 
changed its practices in 1940, when 
it became convinced that employees 
were as interested in the company’s 
welfare as their own. Emotional ac- 
ceptance was achieved by both union 
and management, according to Prof. 
Kerr, and the workers’ union received 
more than the recognition it sought. 
A 1949 study revealed that both 
groups in this company were re- 
spected equally 
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workweek for each member during 
their last year with the company. 

The second meeting took up the 
problem of “What Is Retirement?” 
The employee is encouraged to look 
forward to retirement, to weigh care- 
fully his own values and habits, and 
to decide what he would most enjoy 
and profit by in his newly added lei- 
sure time. It was emphasized that the 
retiring employee must feel useful, 
be active, gain recognition, have com- 
panionship, and something to look 
forward to. These are simply the same 
drives felt by everyone during the 
working years, the company pointed 
out. Practical ways of utilizing leisure 
time were also suggested. Possibilities 
of a part-time job, useful community 
work, and contributions of valuable 
experience to a religious organization 
were included in the suggestions 
given in the meeting. 

The third meeting covered the fi- 
nancial aspects of retirement—pen- 
sion plan of the company, Social Se- 
curity, the need for a budget, and 
so forth. The fourth meeting is to 
be conducted by the company doctor, 
the fifth will go into more detail of 
employment opportunities and hob- 
bies, the sixth covers “Where to 
Live,” and the seventh meeting will 
take up the subject of “How to Han- 
dle Retirement With Zest.” 

The seven group meetings are being 
spaced out over a year’s time. George 
Wilgus, personnel manager, four 
members of his staff, and Dr. Richard 
L. Willis, company medical director, 
are directing the program. 


Appley Says Executives 
Are in Same Business 


Lawrence A. Appley in a recent 
issue of Management News, published 
by the American Management Asso- 
ciation, points out that all execu- 
tives are in the business of people 
“While the railroad executive is in 
the business of running a railroad, 
the banker in the business of finance, 
the automobile man in the business 
of making automobiles, and the store 
manager in the business of selling 
merchandise, they are all in the busi- 
ness of people.” 

Lawrence Appley believes that 
every dollar of expense, every ounce 
of effort, and every hour of time spent 
in providing and increasing technical 
know-how in a business should be at 
least matched by the money, effort, 
and time spent in human research. 

All this is by way of a preamble 
to the fact that the General Electric 
Company is on its way to doing this 
sort of thing. It has recently bought 
the property of the Hopf Institute of 
Management which GE will add to 
and operate as the General Electric 
Management Research and Develop- 
ment Institute. There will be three 
areas of study at the Institute for 
managers: The business they are in; 
the technical areas in which they 
operate; and managing—getting re- 
sults through people. 

“It would be sheer folly to pass 
this off as a luxury program, all well 
and good for a large company that 
can afford it,” says Mr. Appley. “No 
activity could be more important.” 


Company and Union Join Forces to Fight Waste 


Auditorium as guests of the company 


Even a few cents on an item these 
days can mean the difference be- 
tween winning and losing contracts 
involving millions of dollars. And 
these few cents can be the cost of 
waste. This is why AFL Local 1145 
an affiliate of the Teamsters’ Union 

and the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. have agreed to team up 
to fight waste. 

The union decided it’s the way to 
preserve the jobs of its members; 
the company naturally prefers to cut 
waste rather than to cut employee 
wages to “keep competitive.” Robert 
I. Wishart, secretary and treasurer 
of Local 1145, and President of the 
Company Paul B. Wishart (no rela- 
tion) decided to attack the problem 
of waste after the assistant secretary 
of the Air Force told the company 
that the Government was “going to 
get its work done where it got the 
best return for the dollar.” A good 
share of Minneapolis-Honeywell’'s au- 
tomatic equipment production in- 
cludes automatic pilots for airplanes 
and controls for jet fighters 

The joint program to attack waste 
was explained to workers when some 
6,000 employees met in the Municipal 


and union. Secretary of the Aijir 
Force, Harold Talbott, talked about 
the strength of the Nation’s Air 
Force; and entertainment included 
the Minneapolis symphony orchestra 
and singer Patti Page. The POP 
program—abbreviation for “Planning 
Our Progress,”’ urges workers in the 
plants: 

To be extra careful in their work 
so that defective parts are kept at a 
minimum. 

Not to loaf. 

To think—and pick up all the tools 
they need the first time they go to 
the tool bin; not to make several 
tr. ps. 

Not to get into discussions of events 
such as baseball games, persons, and 
places while working. 

The union states that the proposed 
program is designed to protect mem- 
bers from unemployment. It was also 
stated that the union won't protect 
a deliberate loafer; neither will it pro- 
tect a worker who limits production. 
“We want our members to keep in 
mind that when we ask the company 
for a pay raise, we use its profits as 
the basis for an increase 
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The shortage of engineers will push automation—the automatic factory or office—into 


reality, according to David Rubinfien, supervisor of the Computer Center at Armour Re- 


search Foundation of Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. Other factors are the 


inability of humans to perform certain jobs with adequate speed, lack of safety in some 


industrial activities, and the high cost of human participation in some factory areas 





Photo Copier Is Simple to 
Use, Convenient 


OPERATING on a principle similar 
to that employed by the self-develop- 
ing camera, the new Hecco-kwik pro- 
duces dry copies of any typed, printed 
written, or drawn material immedi- 
ately. Noiseless in operation, the unit 
occupies little more space than a type- 
writer. A specially prepared Duplex 
paper can be used if two-sided copies 
are desired. The complete process re- 
quires less than 45 seconds. Will re- 
produce any material up to 12 inches 
in width, of any length. An exposure 
dial controls the amount of light to 
strike the original. Hunter Photo 
Copyists, Inc., 586 Spencer St., Syra- 
cuse, New York 
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Aluminum Tray for 


Cycle Billing 

<< 

GREATER filing capacity and _ in- 
creased flexibility are claimed for 
Diebold’s new Flex-Blok tray. It will 
accommodate a wider range of form 
sizes, and provides greater visibility 
for records. Featuring complete flex 
ibility for expansion from stripped 
to peak-load conditions, the 
have a 60-degree “V" opening for 
quick record scanning and easy han 
dling. The handle at rear of tray is 
mounted above its center of gravity 
so the tendency of loaded trays t 
tip when lifted has been greatly re 
duced. Available in two _ standard 
lengths. Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio 


trays 


Printer for Copying Legal 
Size Papers 


LEGAL model Verifax Printer opet 
ates on the same basic principle as 
last year’s model, with the exception 
of its ability to handle larger-size 
originals. Copying office papers up to 
8% by 14 inches, the new machine 
also has a number of special features 
and refinements designed to increase 
its convenience in use Eastman Ko 
dak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y 


Photographic Typesetting and 
Lettering Machine 


SHARP black headings and display 
composition are produced by rapid 
contact photography onto paper or 
film positive or reverse, developing 
while operating. The 
Master Film font alphabets come in 
hand-letter styles and regular type 
faces, in sizes from 10 to 144 points 
The snap-in magazines are inter- 
changeable. Each holds 10 to 20 fonts 
The automatic developer unit has a 
single solution that develops and fixes 
Halber Corp., 4151 
Chicago 41, Ill 


continuously 


simultaneously 
Montrose Ave 


Spacesaving Flat 
Filing Cabinet 


FOUR- and five-drawer Stakmasters 
in small sizes are now available. With 
inside drawer measurements ranging 
from 26 by 20 inches to 50 by 38 
inches in both 2-inch and 3-inch 


lrawer heights, cabinets stack and 


the closed top requires no cap 
Drawers cannot pull out accidentally 
Finished in green or gray Hammer 
tone baked enamel, cabinet has stand- 
ard dividers available to provide the 
drawers with as many as eight com- 
partments. Stacor Equipment Com- 
pany, 768-778 E. New York Ave 
Brooklyn 3, N. ¥ 
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A 


Machine Produces 
Program Tape 


KEY feature of the Programatic 
Flexowriter is its ability to produce 
a “program tape” for insertion into 
the reading unit. This controls the 
required spacing functions and causes 
preselected information to be 
punched in what is called a “work 
tape.” The work tape is then used to 
operate other tape-actuated office ma- 
chines, With the Programatic Flexo- 
writer, it is possible to prepare, with 
one typing, a sales order which is 
wire transmitted to the factory office 
in the form of a duplicate tape, which 
is then used to prepare invoices and 
tabulating cards in the home office 
Commercial Controls Corp., 1 Leigh- 
ton Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y 


A 


Combination Posting Unit and 
Transfer File 


DESIGNED to adjust to the pre- 
ferred working level of each operator, 
this unit allows the operator to work 
in a comfortable seated position for 
posting. A pull-out shelf affords am- 
ple work space for stuffing. Ledger 
trays fit on top stand for easy access, 
and the transfer file is on the lower 
shelf—-out of the way, but available 
for occasional reference. Can be had 
in a variety of sizes and finishes. Le- 
Febure Corp., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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New Economy Offset 


Paper Plate 

> 
LIKE all Colitho Sensitized Plates, 
Columbia Ribbon’s new paper plate 
requires only one solution to desensi- 
tize and prepare it for running—the 
Colitho Desensitizer. This is the same 
solution used for preparing the metal 
plates, thus making it economical to 
use both metal and paper plates in 
the same office, depending on the re- 
quirements of the particular job. The 
paper plate is scratchproof and re- 
quires no special handling. This new 
plate completes the Colitho line of 
sensitized plates, which includes 
metal, acetate, and paper. Columbia 
Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


A 


Low-Cost Bookkeeping 
Machine 


DESIGNATED the Sensimatic ‘50,” 
this machine has many features of 
the large Sensimatic accounting ma- 
chines without the cost. Among them 
are automatic 15-inch front-feed car- 
riage, two crossfooters, and original 
ledger and statement posting in one 
operation. Two position control panels 
can be set to control all machine 
functions of two distinct accounting 
jobs. Burroughs Corp., Detroit 32, 
Michigan 


New Aluminum Fixed-Back 
Posture Chair 


AVAILABLE in a wide range of 
colors and fabrics, Aluminum Seating 
Corporation’s new posture chair has 
a foam rubber back and seat, ball 
bearing casters, and adjustable back 
rest. Styled and tailored to harmo 
nize with the present line of Fine- 
Rest chairs, this posture chair has a 
natural satin brushed aluminum fin- 
ish. Aluminum Seating Corp., 17 S 
Cherry St., Akron 8, Ohio 


Y 


. 


C » 
Black Light for Fluorescent 
Inspection 


< 


FOR use in difficult inspection pro- 
cedures; in flaw detection, control 
and processing; as well as for invisi- 
ble marking and coding; the improved 
Black-Ray model 3X-4 lamp burns 
cool, and starts and restarts with no 
warm-up or cooling-off period re- 
quired. Over 3,000 substances are 
activated by invisible’ ultraviolet 
black light so they glow or fluoresce 
in different shades and colors. Black- 
Ray light is noninjurious, harmless to 
eyes or skin, and has no deleterious 
effects on products. Ultra-Violet 
Products, Incorporated, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
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Paper Fastener Adds No 
Weight to Mail 


ATTACHING all types of paper se- 
curely and neatly by a mechanical 
operation, the Mosda clipless paper 
fastener eliminates the use of staple 
removers and avoids pricked fingers 
Because it needs no refilling, it is 
always ready for work and creates 
no additional operating cost. Finished 
in black enamel with a no-scratch 
base, fastener weighs less than a half 
pound and takes only 2 inches by 3% 
inches of desk space. Lansdale Prod- 
ucts Corp., Dept. M., Box 568, Lans- 
dale, Pennsylvania 


v 


Lightweight Side Chair 
For Offices 


CONSTRUCTED entirely of alumi- 
num, this side chair is a perfect com- 
plement to any office decor. Designed 
to put the visitor at ease, the gentle 
slope of the chair back tilts the body 
into a relaxed, comfortable position. 
The back legs flare out at the bottom 
to prevent the chair’s scraping the 
wall. Blair Aluminum Furniture Co 
Marietta, Ga 
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Repeater for Point-of-Purchase 


Sales Talk 

- 

SIMPLE, automatic message-repeat- 
ing device can convert interest into 
actual sales at point-of-purchase dis- 
plays. The Universal “300” Audio- 
Vender holds tape for a running time 
of from 15 seconds to 15 minutes, and 
can be placed directly on the supply 
spindle of any tape recorder. Device 
is self-com 
pensating, and trouble-free. The tape 
comes from the center of the maga 
zine, is retrieved, and automatically 
rewound on the outside after record 
ing. Cousino, Inc., 2379 Madison Ave 


Toledo 2, Ohio 


requires no adjustment 


A 


Portable Kit for Easy 
Office Planning 


INVENTED by the Wood Office Fur 
niture Institute as a useful tool in 
laying out offices, this little kit con 
tains 12- by 18-inch cork boards 
marked off in quarter-inch squares 
plus miniature plastic furniture mod 
els, all of which fit into a leatherette 
carrying case. The 275 pieces enable 
an executive to get a three-dimen 
sional preview of how his office would 
look laid out in various ways, as well 
as giving a means of checking the 
workflow pattern in the present setup 
Wood Office Furniture Institute, 730 
Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1 
District of Columbia 


A 


Pocket Tape Recorder for 
The Busy Executive 


AT home or on the road this handy 
little recorder will “take down” all 
your dictation and be on hand to re 
cord conversations and _ telephons 
calls. The Midgetape is completely 
battery operated and cartridge loaded 
The magnetic tape is wound inside a 
cartridge about the size of a pack 
of cigarettes and inserted into the 
recorder. The Mohawk Business Ma 
chines Corp., 944 Halsey St., 
lyn 33, New York 


Brook 


Device for Counting 
Typed Lines 


ADVERTISING men and house organ 
editors will find this little device use 
ful. Just run Copi-Counter along the 
line of typed copy and it will tell you 
the number of characters. Double 
sided, it is graduated in inches and 
picas on one side and inches and 
agates on the other. Run the Copi- 
Counter’s wheel up the pages or col- 
umns and the length in inches or 
total number of typed lines is indi 
cated on the dial. Arthur J. Nellen 
Ji Box 106, Broomall, Pa 


y 
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Spacesaving Storage 
Wall Rack 


<« 

CROWDED offices will find this de 
ice a boon. Occupying ordinarily 
unused wall space, the Evans Wall 
Rack makes catalogs or other refer 
ence material easily accessible. In the 
mailing room, rack can be used to 
issemble 
destination; to hold stuffers and bulle 
tins; or for interoffice, incoming, and 
outgoing mail. Rack will hold up to 
10 pounds, Evans Specialty Co., Inc 
107 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va 


papers and mail for one 





For those you ft 
4 want to remember |. . 


~o 


STEAKS 


they'll never forget! 


Truly . here are America’s Finest Steaks 

from Pfaelzer Brothers, Chicago. These 
Boneless Strip Sirloins are the same famous 
Pfaelzer Steaks served at America’s exclusive 
clubs, leading hotels and fine restaurants. 
Graded U.S. Prime and aged to mellow 
perfection, these Blue Ribbon Steaks are a 
unique gift that will make a favorable 
impression. Packed 8 superb steaks, each 
14" thick, to attractive personalized gift 
box. Quality and perfect condition on 
arrival guaranteed, 


BOX OF 8 STEAKS $2,500" 
SHIPPED PREPAID 
a discount allowed on shipments of 
12 or more boxes shipped to one address 
ORDER TODAY 
For other distinctive Pfaelzer gift items 
write for Catalog 6.40 


Wee ) Pfaelzer Brothers, | 


UNION STOCK YARDS © CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


54 HOURS WORK 
From a 40 Hour Week! 


Now! 


single-unit 
photocopier 


Portable, Desk-top 


SAVES 35% RETYPING TIME! 


It simplifies office procedures, solves all your 
copying problems in seconds, for pennies! 
Easy to operate, too. Write today for details. 
How to increase efficiency, 

decrease expense! 


' 
CORMAC Industries, inc. ] 
80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. Dept. A | 


Please rush free brochure, price list and 
CORMAC Saves Money chart—-without obligation | 
Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City we €68€6ChU 


Cormac PHOTOCOPIERS 
Copy Anything Instantly 


siness TPO 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





HELPING THE TAXPAYER is a 
discussion of current issues affecting 
professional services in the field of 
Federal taxes. This booklet suggests 
steps to be taken which would, in the 
opinion of certified public account- 
ants, eliminate the present confusion 
existing between decisions made by 
accountants working for the Internal 
Revenue Service and those working 
for the taxpayer. American Institute 
of Accountants, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


* * * 


NEW DITTO D-10 is a direct process 
(liquid) duplicator that is illustrated 
and described in this folder. The 16 
features of the Ditto D-10 are given, 
along with a list of the duplicating 
jobs handled by it. Ditto, Incorpo- 
rated, Harrison at Oakley, Chicago 
12, Lllinois. 
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ACETATE FIBRE TAPES describes 
and illustrates many ways to use 
colored and printed Scotch brand ace- 
tate fibre and film tapes for sealing, 
protecting, holding, edging, handling, 
and splicing. It also shows ways to 
use this tape for combination deal 
packaging, labeling, identification, 
and point-of-purchase messages in re- 
tail outlets. Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6 
Minnesota. 


* * * 


PROPER SEATING IS A SPECIAL- 
71Y gives, in highly humorous fashion, 
the facts behind proper seating. Typ- 
ical of the many amusing illustra- 
tions is a trail of varied-size people 

stocky, squatty, lanky, lean, meaty, 
buxom, paunchy, sprightly—-with the 
caption: “YOU'RE DIFFERENT! 
And so are your fellow workers.” 
Then the booklet proceeds to tell how 
Do/More chairs are custom fitted to 
each individual. Write to Do/More 
Chair Company, Inc., Monger Bldg., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


* * * 


A MODERN PRODUCTION STA- 
TION for business records tells how 
a Multigraph Duplicator with a Work 
Organizer cabinet can combine to 


produce the forms necessary to con- 
duct your business efficiently. No 
more bottlenecks in the _ shipping 
room or order department due to 
time-consuming typing of shipping 
forms. With one master, any number 
of forms may be run for invoices, 
accounting forms, shipping tickets, 
salesmen’s copies, or whatever type 
of form your procedure requires. Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 
Babbitt Road, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


* o * 


THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY 
AND YOU. This booklet employs a 
completely new approach to the sub- 
ject of Social Security, built around 
an unusual combination of key words 
and illustrations. Together they com- 
bine to make the complexities of 
Social Security easy to understand 
Available in quantities as a give-away 
book for reading racks or personnel 
programs from Channing L sete 
Company, Greenfield, Mass 


” ’ . 


WORK KIT OF STANDARD PER- 
FORMANCE DATA ON FORK LIFT 
TRUCKS is being offered by Yale & 
Towne. It provides a method for pre- 
determining the times necessary for 
fork lift trucks to perform specific 
operations, thus enabling plants to 
apply fork lift truck standard per- 
formance data. Developed as the re- 
sult of a joint project by the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Yale & Towne. Copies avail- 
able without cost from The Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 15, Pa 


* * * 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
WITH IBM CHECKS outlines the 
procedure followed in this system 
from the time a depositor opens an 
account to the preparation of state- 
ments. The booklet also describes the 
various check designs available for 
the depositor’s convenience. Booklets 
are offered free by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, Depart- 
ment of Information, 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


* * 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS FOR 
JANUARY-JUNE 1954. The country’s 
estimated crime total was up 8.5 pe! 
cent for the first half of 1954, as 
compared with January-June of the 
previous year, while the Nation's pop- 
ulation rose less than 2 per cent. Rob- 
beries jumped 20.4 per cent during 
the first 6 months of 1954, while bur- 
glaries rose 13.2 per cent and larceny, 
9 per cent. Copies available through 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
United States Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 


* > 
TABULATING CARD FILE that in- 
creases the speed and efficiency of 
machines and operators is described 
in a new illustrated folder just re- 
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leased by Remington Rand. Housing 
80,000 punched cards, the file com- 
bines the push-up reference feature, 
positive locking of compression fol- 
lowers, easy tray stacking, and trays- 
in-drawer principle. The folder also 
shows the Remington Rand tabulat- 
ing card Safe-File which affords cer- 
tified insulated protection against fire 
Ask for folder LBV636 when request- 
ing a copy from Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


a ” * 


CLARY DAILY BUSINESS REC- 
ORD affords a convenient summary 
of business records for independent 
concerns employing the services of an 
outside accountant or bookkeeper. 
Provides fingertip control of a_ busi- 
ness by furnishing accurate informa- 
tion at a glance on income, sales, in- 
ventories, expenses, profits, and other 
operating data. Copies are available 
at a nominal charge by writing to 
Clary Multiplier Corporation at San 
Gabriel, California. 


* ” . 


THE FERRIS ROTARY FILE bro- 
chure shows the various Standard 
and Master models for different rec- 
ord sizes and capacity requirements. 
Applications are given, indicating the 
many arrangements and uses of Fer- 
ris equipment for different types of 
records. For a free copy, write on 
your business letterhead to Ferris 
Business Equipment, Inc., 244 Great 
Meadows Road, Stratford, Conn. 


* ” + 


NEGROES IN THE WORK GROUP 
is a 16-page pamphlet designed to 
show how 33 American business and 
industrial firms instituted and fol- 
lowed through on a program offer- 
ing equal employment opportunities 
to all. For single copies, write to 
Labor-Management Commission, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, New York. 

ca . * 

THEY CAN'T GET IT FOR YOU 
WHOLESALE is an_ illuminating 
booklet exploding the you-can-buy-it- 
wholesale myth which has “‘suckered” 
the American public for so many 
years. Listed are 12 precautions shop- 
pers should take if they buy elsewhere 
than from established and reputable 
dealers. Available from The Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., Washington 
7, District of Columbia. 

. a= * 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT is a little 
booklet designed for office executives 
seeking additional know-how for their 
work. It gives full details about two 
courses being offered: One for junior 
executives without previous training, 
and the other for those with more 
formal education. For your free copy, 
write to the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 132 W. Chelten 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa 
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Put Wasted 
Wall Space 
to WORK 








This ingenious Wall Rack takes papers 
off crowded desks—oand puts them on 
the wall within reach of everyone 
Use in any office to hold books or 
papers frequently referred to. Indis 
pensable in Mailing Room for as 
sembling incoming, outgoing or inter 
office mail. Also ideal as display for 


merchandise or advertising literature 


All aluminum, Evons WALL RACK 
fastens securely to an otherwise un 
used wall. Light weight, yet durable, 
holds over 40 Ibs. Comes complete 
with double hanging frame and drive 


nails 


12-Section size $18.50 
6-Section size 11.00 


© Made by Makers of the famous Evans GATHERING RACKS 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 








KEEN JUDGES OF STABILITY CHICAGO FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOC 


Jackson Desks (total 20) 

installed by SPITZER S 

Sole? Ona Desks OFFICE FURNITURE HOUSE 
Chicago 


Ability to predetermine stability — 
both of individuals and investment 
properties —— is the prime essential to 
successful operation of a savings and 
loan association. This same ability is 
reflected in Chicago Federal's choice 
of Jackson Desks to refurnish its 
offices. Certainly, the distinctive styl- 
ing of these smartly conservative 
Jackson Desks emphasizes the stabil- 
ity of this fine old firm. And certainly, 
from an investment standpoint, the 


stability of Mastercrafted construction 
the gracious warmth of naturally 

beautiful woods make your Jackson 

Desk Dealer the man to see for real old- 

fashioned values in up-to-date desks! 

WRITE DEPT. A-9 FOR YOUR 

FREE GUIDE TO LOWER OFFICE COSTS 


and name of your Jackson Desk Dealer 


BV) MEMBER OF WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
= | 


i) JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 
ys @ ? § @ 'woit 


A WA U. S$. A 








ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
153F Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


«a 


Wf} SALES 
a increased 


» +» « If you give salesmen and 
dealers the proper INCENTIVES. 


I. S. L.* have recently announced 
a “SELECT YOUR OWN TRIP” 
Travel Incentive plan, that in- 
cludes TRAVEL to a choice of 
70 vacation points . U. S. A 
and world wide. 








The plan includes complete, easy 
suggestions for holding contest... 
keeping interest at contest pitch. 


Write for your copy today, telling 
us approximate number of sales- 
men and dealers. 


International Sales Incentives, Inc. 
1654 Hanna Building, Dept. AB 


TOwer 1-0395 Cleveland, Ohio 








Now Is the Time to— 


Step Out and Selt/ 


By William E. Holler 


Into this 80-page booklet, Bill Holler 
has packed a lifetime of sales ex- 
perience. Here is the “know-how” and 
“sales savvy” that led this former sales 
manager of General Motors’ Chevrolet 
Division to prominence as one of 
America's foremost sales personalities. 
Small in size but big in purpose, this 
booklet will provide encouragement and 
practical guidance in achieving sales 
leadership 

Send 50 cents NOW direct to the pub- 
lisher for your copy of “Step Out and 
Sell!" 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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THE PRACTICE OF MANAGE- 
MENT. By Peter F. Drucker. This 
volume is expected to make many 
top executives look more closely at 
their role as managers and then per- 
haps bring about some improvements. 

The author discusses management 
in theory and in practice, and he cites 
numerous examples to bring out cer- 
tain points. The examples should be 
quite interesting to some people, but 
many executives naturally are al- 
ready familiar with the case histories. 
For example, the story of Sears Roe- 
buck is told, as well as the Ford story. 
Then there is the example of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio workers who had their 
own ideas about remodeling one of 
the railroad’s shops. A great deal of 
publicity has been published about 
such cases, and many readers might 
be inclined to skim over them this 
time. 

There is a challenge for the reader, 
however, and after reading this book, 
he certainly will look at some of his 
own practices from a new and differ- 
ent view. At one point, the author 
discusses the usual board-of-director 
setup in business and emphasizes the 
importance of having a board that is 
more “than legal fiction.” 

Educated in Austria and England, 
Mr. Drucker has been in this country 
since 1937. He was a correspondent 
for a group of British newspapers, 
then became an economic consultant 
for a number of banks and an insur- 
ance company. At present he is Pro- 
fessor of Management in the Grad- 
uate School of Business at New York 
University. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
404 pages. $5.00. 


AUTOMATIC SELLING. By G. R 
Schreiber. Any businessman who has 
not tried his product in the vending 
market or who is not getting good 
results in a vending program should 
find this book interesting and helpful 

Most of the questions the average 
businessman would ask are answered. 
The author discusses the potential- 
ities of the vending market, explains 
the advantages, costs involved, and 
some of the difficulties that would be 
involved in vending certain products. 

Mr. Schreiber has edited Vend, the 
industry magazine, for almost 10 
years, and has been responsible for a 
number of achievements in the field. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 195 pages 
$5.00 


AMERICA’S RESOURCES OF SPE- 
CIALIZED TALENT. Prepared by 
Dael Wolfle. Information on sources 


of trained personnel fill this book, 
and it should be of special interest to 
employers who look to college grad- 
uates for their future executives. 
There are many charts which help 
explain the text, showing, for exam- 
ple, such things as the occupation 
distribution of living male college 
graduates in this country. This chart 
indicates that more people who major 
in chemistry at college enter other 
professions than become chemists 
Director of the Commission on Hu- 
man Resources and Advanced Train- 
ing, Author Dael Wolfle has been a 
professor of psychology and had a 
wartime career in the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development. Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 332 pages. $4.00. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING CON- 
SUMPTION: AN EXPERIMENTAL 
ANALYSIS OF SHOE BUYING. By 
Ruth P. Mack. The investigation that 
led to this “technical paper’ was 
conducted as part of the work in con- 
nection with a book the author will 
publish later. While centered around 
shoe buying, the book should be in- 
triguing to other manufacturers 
whose products are affected by con- 
sumer conditions. . 

It was found that increases in shoe 
buying occur at about the same time 
as increases in income, and declines 
are almost immediately reflected in 
shoe sales. There are, however, cer- 
tain unexplained factors that stimu- 
late short waves of shoe buying. 

The author is on the research staff 
of the publisher, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 261 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 124 pages 
$2.00. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT. Edited 
by Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, 
and Arthur M. Ross. The book is ac- 
tually written by 39 authors, each an 
authority in his field. 

The writings of the various au- 
thors have been well coordinated, and 
the subjects fit neatly into a whole 
The viewpoint is not that of labor or 
management, but of a disinterested 
third party. 

One part of the book deals with 
industrial conflict in other countries 
—Britain, Germany, Russia, and 
Sweden—and an interesting compari- 
son can be made with the conflicts in 
this country. 

The volume is published under the 
auspices of the Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
551 pages. $6.00 
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This Month’s Contributors 


EUGENE WHITMORE, writing from his 
headquarters in Lockhart, ‘Texas, 
deals this month with the importance 
of teamwork between the office and 
sales departments. Starting the first 
of the year, Mr. Whitmore will do a 
series of five articles covering various 
ways office service can be improved to 
build better customer relations, par- 
ticularly in small- and medium-sized 


companies. 
. > ” 


HERBERT 0. BRAYER, whose November 
article takes you behind the sales’ 
scenes in Europe’s American-owned 
subsidiaries, is scheduled to give a 
firsthand report of recent trends in 
electronics at the November 15 meet- 
ing of the Chicago chapter of the Na- 
tional Machine Accountants Associa- 
tion. Mr. Brayer will also take part 
in the Records Management Seminar 
on this subject on November 19 at 
the Palmer House in Chicago. 


* * ~ 


GEORGE W. KEITH, a native of Cincin- 
nati, is a newcomer on the AMERICAN 
BUSINESS scene. During World War 
II, George served on the Writers’ War 
Board, under Rex Stout and Clifton 
Fadiman. Among other things, he 
wrote the message which went out 


over the Voice of America, notifying 
the German people that they had lost 
Well known in journalism circles, his 
byline has appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post and features for Sun- 
day supplements in metropolitan 
newspapers 


L. F. VAN HOUTEN’s article on the basic 
physics of sound and noise and their 
practical application to offices is the 
result of a book he has just written 
called General Science Today (Rand 
McNally & Company), a high-school 
textbook. While writing the book, it 
occurred to him how much every- 
body, including businessmen, has to 
know about science these days. An 
editor of Dartnell's Personnel Admin- 
istration Service, Mr. Van Houten has 
spent some 20 years simplifying tough 
subjects for general consumption 
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Mail Rack 





GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Saves time .. . lnvites action . . . Clears 
your desk. Handles, Sorts, Classifies, 
Distributes work. Electrically welded in 
one piece. Olive Green, Brown, Gray 
Letter size $7.50. Legal size . . . $9.50 
F.O.B. factory. Two or more, prepaid 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 


the original personal employment 
service established 44 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered present position pro 
tected, Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
IN¢ 650 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 3, N 


We offer 





Employment Opportunities 





DOUBLE YOUR CHANCES for promotion 
with a College Equivalency Diploma—awarded 
through certification of your on-the-job edu 
cational development. Business Administration 
Liberal Arts, ete Wonderful opportunities 
Qualify by comprehensive examination at home 
No courses. Free details. Cramwell Inatitute, 
AB-7, Adams, Mass 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 

money. Write for our free classification sheet 

of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
418 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 





Business Books 








The Dartnell 
Sales Manager's 
Handbook 





Forty-eight sections— 
1,150 pages — covering 
every detail of operating a 
sales department. It will 
provide the answers to your 
questions on sales policy 
and sales supervision. Price 
$12.50, plus postage. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40 - - ILLINOIS 














Busiweda on tHe marce 


NOW that the elections are behind us, we 

can get back to the business of finding 
more and better ways to step up sales. Not only 
are customers more choosy, but our com- 
petitors are more active. Once more the sales 
executive is the “fair-haired boy,” and those 
who are able to top their old sales records are 
almost as popular as Dusty Rhodes. Hats off 
to America’s go-getting sales managers. Un- 
fortunately, there are a few plagued with drag- 
ging sales. They blame conditions, they blame 
their salesmen, they blame the policies of the 
house. They blame everything and everybody 
hut themselves. Yet all over the country today, 
in almost every line of business, forward-look- 
ing companies are forging ahead, hanging up 
new sales records. 

” * 


Allan Sproul, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, is in a position to 
spot storm clouds on the business horizon. But 
he sees none. “It is unlikely there will be a 


depression,” he said, “unless consumers and 
businessmen, disappointed in their hopes for 
an early and vigorous upturn, substantially re- 
duce spending for plants and equipment and 
for the products made by these plants. Such 
a reaction is unlikely.” We agree. 


* * + 


One reason some sales managers find it 
harder to get business is that chief executives 
are giving more time to “toughening up” their 
company’s buying practices. Ernest G. Swi- 
gert, president of the Hyster Company, put it 
this way: “There is probably more oppor- 
tunity for profit in buying than there is in any 
other phase of industry today. I heard one of 
the best executives in America giving his pur- 
chasing department quite a going over. ‘Don’t 
get yourself so bogged down with detail,’ he 
told his purchasing agent, ‘that you avoid see- 
ing salesmen. We not only want to see sales- 
men, we want to buy from them; and we should 
give them every opportunity to show us where 
their product can save us money or improve our 
machines.” But why pick on purchasing? It 
is no secret that one reason so many business- 
men are bogged down with detail is manage- 
ment’s failure to get rid of a lot of red tape and 
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needless detail. What they need is not a bawl- 
ing out but a brushing up accompanied by a 
large dose of work simplification. 


- * 7 


As pressure grows to cut down costs, all 
sorts of expedients are being tried. Not the 
least of these is organizational charts which set 
up a chain of command and endeavor to chan- 
nel all communications into a groove. We do 
not say that such charts are useless. But we do 
say unless functional charts are used with care, 
they can do more harm than good. At the bot- 
tom of an organization chart used by General 
Klectric appears this footnote, which neatly 
illustrates our point: 

“Channels of Contact. While the organization 
structure and chart define lines of responsibility, 
authority, and accountability, they do not indi- 
cate or limit CHANNELS OF CONTACT, or 
FLOW OF INFORMATION, between or among 
members of the organization. Organization pol- 
icy permits and expects the exercise of common- 
sense and good judgment, at all organization 
levels, in determining the best channels of contact 
for expeditious handling of company work. Con- 
tacts, and flow of information, between people 
and components of the organization should be 
carried out in the simplest and most direct way 
practicable . rs 

+ * + 


Harold Brayman, public relations director 
for EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
talking to a convention of independent tele- 
phone company executives, commented upon 
the misunderstandings that exist today among 
industrial employees. He contended this is a 
problem to be met by each employer right im 
his own front yard by taking a leading part in 
community activities: “In any effort at per- 
suasiveness,” he said, “confidence in the source 
from which the information comes is a vital in- 
gredient. That confidence can exist only if two 
factors are present: (1) That the company 
itself does the right thing and is a good citizen 
of the community; (2) that it is known for 
doing the right thing and is respected as such. 
... The most effective way to do this is through 
occasional speeches in the communities where 
we operate.” Perhaps it is time we stopped 
thinking up reasons why we can’t make public 
appearances and instead go out and “meet the 
J.C’. A. 


people.” 
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